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Keeping  In  Stylus 

We  would  like  to  dedicate  this  issue  of  our  magazine  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Dr.  E.  A.  McCarthy  of  Concdrd,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  very 
first  issue  of  the  Stylus,  who  died  January  1,  1945.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1884,  and  for  many  years  took  |lprominent  part  as  an  Alumnus 
in  various  activities  in  aid  of  th'ej  college.  '*  He  did  conspicuous  work  in 
fund-raising  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  Ches^nufTdill  site  of  the 
new  college.  May  God  give  eternal  rest  to  his  jiDirn 

The  first  issue  of  the  Stylus  appeared  m  January,  1883,  pndejr 
Thomas  E.  Stack,  S.J.  (a  future  President  of  Boston  Colley 
Moderator.  The  first  staff  of  tire  paper  was  composed  of  F.  J.  B 
F.  A.  Cunninghamj^r'CxTFoley,  E.  A.  McCarthy  and  J.  A.  Walsh,  E 
P.  J.  Farley,  Manager;  T.  Hulrley  and  W.  P.  Cashman,  AjSsistjant  Manage 
D.  M.  Murphy,  Treasurer.  |  j^t  f 
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This  issue  of  the  Stylus  just  about  made  it.  It's  a  little  overdue, 
coin  a  meiosis,  and  wepthought  it  might  have  to  wait  until  the 
generation. 

As  it  is,  no  sooner  does  a  man  get  going  on  the  Stylus,  than  some 
design  gets  going  on  him.  Thus  we  have  Ronnie  Dunfey  going  off  to  the 
ski  troopers,  Bill  Connolly  off  to  Shadowbrook  and  Tony  Lauran^ 
to  Saint  John’s.  We  lose  men  like  John  Devlin,  Frank  Hurley  and  Joe 
Twomey,  and  we  wish  again  that  the  war  was  over. 

However,  we  owe  much  to  those  who  stood  by  the  good  ship,  though 
she  was  evidently  in  distress.  We  thank  the  Dean  and  Mr.  Karl  F 
who,  in  the  grand  manner,  gave  us  their  professional  artic 
To  Bill  Connolly  we  owe  more  than  we  can  ever  pay.  Tony 

er  have  been  most  generous  and  faithf 

will  enjoy  Ralph  Felicianc/sWA  Tree” 
ility  like  a  prayer,  and  adds 
)h  has  many  more  poems,  "a  ^ 

11  honor  us  again.  .  _*T.  Kelly  is 

^ho  is  on  her  way  to  be  a  Bachelor  of 
ich  of  her  writings.  Her  present  study 
and  moving.  It  is  also,  in  the  charming 
.  .  Frank  Hurley,  gone  off  to  the  wa 
iman  and  still  with  us,Jiave  given  us  two 
ger^-thg  yyuick  and  the  dead,  who  are  p 
all  the  brave  B.C.  warriors  who  fiaveHaboied_and  suffered  anc 
their  country’s  behest.  .  .  .  Ralph  Sherer  also  has'  t-wo^othQir  articles  on 
display,  one  an  essay  with  a  moral  that  gave  us  a  lift,  another  a  summary 
of  humor  that  pretends  not  to  be  much,  but  comes  off  very  merrily.  .  .  . 

{Continued  on  Inside  Back  Cover) 
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THE  LIBERAL  ARTS 

By  REV.  STEPHEN  A.  MULCAHY,  S.J. 


A  New  Order 

N  your  charge  to  the  clergy 
of  the  Archdiocese  on  the 
day  of  your  installation, 
Your  Excellency,  you  warned  us  in 
no  uncertain  terms  of  the  changing 
order  in  the  world.  In  part  you  said, 
"Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  a  new 
order  is  in  the  making  and  it  is  our 
solemn  duty  to  anticipate  its  character 
and  to  prepare  ourselves  to  meet 
effectively  its  needs  and  demands.” 

This  new  social  and  economic 
order,  we  are  well  aware,  will  have  a 
profound  influence  in  the  field  of 
education.  And  if  the  past  is  any 
criterion,  and  if  education  is  to  play 
its  legitimate  role  in  the  postwar 
world,  education  in  turn  will  exercise 
a  direct  influence  on  this  new  world 
order.  It  behooves  us,  then,  to  be 
ready  to  throw  all  our  weight  with 
the  good  aspects  of  this  new  order, 
and  against  those  which  are  not 
consonant  with  our  twofold  citizen¬ 
ship  —  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
in  a  Christian  democracy.  But  we 
cannot  rest  satisfied  in  accepting  or 
rejecting  the  various  aspects  of  this 
new  order  when  it  is  upon  us.  We 
must  be  more  positive  and  do  all  in 
our  power,  now  and  later,  to  shape 
it  according  to  the  principles  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  morality. 

It  is  with  this  in  view,  and  to 
estimate  the  part  our  various  cur¬ 


ricula  must  play  in  the  postwar 
world,  that  we  present  today  this 
academy  in  the  field  of  education, 
as  a  testimonial  to  two  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  sons  of  Alma  Mater,  who 
by  their  very  office  are  members  of 
the  divine  magisterium  of  God’s 
Church. 

Arts  Curriculum  Criticized 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  edu¬ 
cation  has  so  much  criticism  —  most¬ 
ly  destructive  —  been  leveled  at  the 
Liberal  Arts  curriculum.  Since  the 
very  beginning  of  this  war  it  has  been 
charged  with  failure  in  its  duty  and 
neglect  of  its  responsibility.  Some 
have  asserted  that  in  a  mechanized 
age  a  Liberal  Arts  education  is  an 
old-fashioned  luxury  living  on  bor¬ 
rowed  time.  Some  even  have  prophe¬ 
sied  that  the  day  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
is  rapidly  coming  to  an  end  and  that 
very  few  would  mourn  its  passing. 

Three  years  ago  one  might  readily 
have  predicted  that  the  natural 
science  curriculum  and  its  schools  of 
technology  would  rapidly  supplant 
the  Liberal  Arts  program  in  the 
postwar  world.  The  specialists  in  the 
natural  sciences  had  done  their  work 
well  —  perhaps  too  well  and  too 
rapidly  for  international  comfort 
and  good-will.  The  emergencies  of 
war  and  a  nation  not  geared  for 
war  demanded  concentration  in  the 
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sciences.  The  result  was  that  all  cur¬ 
ricula  were  streamlined  and  stressed 
the  scientific. 

A  year  ago  when  our  country’s 
victory  in  this  war  began  to  seem 
quite  probable,  men’s  thoughts 
turned  —  prematurely  perhaps  —  to 
reconversion  and  the  formation  of  a 
just  world  order  and  a  family  of 
nations.  This  reconversion  seemed 
so  dependent  for  its  success  on  the 
solution  of  worldwide  social  and 
economic  problems,  that  it  began  to 
appear  the  postwar  education  would 
unduly  stress  the  social  sciences  to 
the  neglect  both  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  the  humanities. 

Liberal  Arts  an  Asset 

During  the  past  year,  however, 
there  has  been  a  more  sane  reconsid¬ 
eration  of  true  values  and  a  clearer 
realization  that  the  Liberal  Arts, 
after  all,  had  not  done  so  badly  in 
their  contribution  to  the  total  war 
effort.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Army  and  Navy, 
as  well  as  in  the  civilian  prosecution 
of  the  war,  had  been  trained  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  tradition.  By  far  the 
bulk  of  the  junior  officers  were  col¬ 
lege  trained  men,  who  —  though 
they  possessed  little  or  no  training 
in  the  particular  fields  to  which  they 
were  called  to  serve  —  still  could 
transfer  their  training  to  other  skills 
with  little  effort  and  prove  them¬ 
selves  extremely  efficient.  This  alone 
is  justification  enough  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  this  curriculum,  and  a 
proof  that  a  general  education  is  a 


decided  asset  and  never  a  liability  to 
man  in  any  vocation  or  avocation  in 
which  he  may  find  himself. 

Essentials  Must  Be  Kept 

Despite  its  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  and  its  inherent  value  to 
humanity,  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
Liberal  Arts  curriculum,  as  it  exists 
in  the  colleges,  has  been  justly 
criticized.  In  many  cases  it  has  gone 
far  afield  from  its  original  purpose 
—  it  has  lost  sight  of  its  primary 
objectives.  It  has  allowed  influences 
from  without  (such  as  the  graduate 
school  and  vocationalism)  and  pres¬ 
sure  from  within  (such  as  riotous 
electivism,  excessive  insistence  on 
fields  of  concentration,  requisites  for 
advanced  courses  and  autonomous 
departments)  to  diminish  its  effec¬ 
tiveness.  In  so  doing  it  has  at  times 
forgotten  a  unifying  principle  and 
the  essentials  of  its  very  definition: 
an  education  becoming  a  free  man 
who  should  warm  both  hands  before 
the  fire  of  life,  who  should  have  life 
and  that  more  abundantly,  who  must, 
in  the  words  of  Your  Excellency  to 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
"Live  to  work  and  not  work  to  live.’* 

Happily,  at  Boston  College  — 
despite  the  charges  of  being  out  of 
step  with  modern  theories  of  edu¬ 
cation  —  we  have  been  tenacious  of 
our  unifying  principle  as  embodied 
in  our  religion  and  philosophy 
courses.  Since  the  days  of  the  Bros- 
nahan-Eliot  controversy,  we  have 
been  strenuously  opposed  to  a  broad 
electivism;  we  have  avoided  too 
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much  concern  with  vocational  train¬ 
ing  for  the  reason  that  such  concern 
leads  to  the  neglect  of  general  edu¬ 
cation.  We  have  perhaps  been  a  bit 
remiss  in  keeping  too  close  an  eye 
on  the  graduate  school  with  a  view 
to  the  future  success  of  our  students 
and  the  reputation  of  our  college. 
This  is  a  mistake,  but  perhaps  a  par¬ 
donable  one. 

Kingdom  of  God 

In  the  beginning  of  this  paper  I 
spoke  of  the  twofold  citizenship  — 
that  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  in 
a  Christian  democracy  —  for  which  a 
Liberal  education  should  fit  a  man  if 
it  is  completely  to  fulfill  its  function. 
As  to  the  first,  we  have  been  most 
solicitous,  not  merely  in  our  formal 
teaching  of  religion  and  philosophy, 
but  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  our 
school  and  in  our  extracurricular  re¬ 
ligious  activities.  Even  here  we  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  our  re¬ 
sults.  We  are  ever  seeking  new  and 
better  ways  to  improve  our  courses 
and  methods  of  teaching,  to  make 
our  philosophy  and  religion  not  a 
mere  text  book  study,  entirely  dis¬ 
sociated  from  daily  life,  but  some¬ 
thing  vital,  more  deeply  personal 
and  intimate  which  enriches  and  en¬ 
hances  even  our  most  commonplace 
activities.  We  do  possess,  I  feel, 
that  requisite  for  progress  in  any 
field  —  self-criticism. 

Christian  Democracy 

As  to  our  training  for  citizenship 
in  a  Christian  democracy,  in  common 


with  all  other  educational  institu¬ 
tions  we  have  a  problem.  While  the 
general  education  we  give  makes  for 
good  citizenship,  we  feel  that  we 
have  not  been  positive  enough  —  we 
have  not  sufficiently  indicated  the 
way  and  stressed  sufficiently  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  responsibility  of  active 
participation  in  the  public  affairs  of 
the  city,  state  or  nation.  While 
strictly  adhering  to  the  principle  of 
"rendering  to  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar’s,"  we  have  not  clearly 
marked  the  way  to  public  service  nor 
have  we  laid  the  practical  founda¬ 
tions  for  a  more  intelligent  participa¬ 
tion  in  local  and  national  govern¬ 
ment  and  international  cooperation. 

The  Liberal  Arts  curriculum  must 
find  the  answer  to  this  problem  — 
whether  it  be  in  a  compulsory  survey 
course  in  the  social  sciences  (which 
hardly  seems  the  solution),  or  in  the 
case  method  brought  to  bear  in  the 
various  fields  concerned. 

Changes  Suggested 

May  I  briefly  indicate  here  certain 
changes  in  the  curriculum  or  in  its 
conduct  which  must  be  made  in  the 
postwar  era: 

The  Liberal  Arts  program  must 
demand  of  all  its  students,  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  requirement  for  a  Bachelor’s 
degree,  two  semesters  of  college 
mathematics  and  an  exacting  course, 
both  lecture  and  laboratory,  in  one 
of  the  natural  sciences.  This  is  no 
innovation  in  this  curriculum,  but 
rather  a  restoration  of  the  natural 
sciences  to  their  traditional  position. 
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That  our  objectives  may  be  as¬ 
sured  in  the  individual  case,  and  the 
results  obtained  commensurate  with 
our  efforts,  we  plan  to  extend  our 
educational  guidance  program  — 
now  firmly  established  in  the  Fresh¬ 
man  year  —  to  the  entire  four  year 
course. 

We  further  propose,  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  present  emergency,  to 
abolish  all  acceleration  as  destructive 
of  the  sure  but  slow  maturing 
process,  characteristic  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  curriculum.  As  an  earnest  of 
our  purpose,  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years  are  already  operating  on  a  pre¬ 
war  calendar  basis. 

One  may  readily  gather  from  what 
has  been  said  that  the  Liberal  Arts 
curriculum,  while  performing  a  very 
distinct  and  distinguished  service  to 


the  nation  and  humanity  by  supply¬ 
ing  —  to  use  a  Ciceronian  phrase  — 
"the  ornaments  of  peace  and  the 
sinews  of  war,"  still  in  our  times  in 
many  cases  it  has  departed  from  its 
original  purpose,  and  in  nearly  all 
cases  it  lacks  that  perfect  integration 
so  necessary  for  a  well-rounded  edu¬ 
cation. 

That  public  sentiment  for  this 
curriculum  and  a  realization  of  its 
inherent  value  has  preserved  it  from 
oblivion,  that  public  criticism  has 
mercilessly  disclosed  its  failings,  we 
are  deeply  grateful.  That  it  may  se¬ 
cure  its  ancient  power  and  pride  of 
place,  we  must  spare  no  effort.  For 
it  is  the  curriculum  that  can  con¬ 
tribute  most  to  the  making  of  the 
strong  Catholic  citizen,  who  renders 
to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God’s. 


An  address  by  Reverend  Stephen  A.  Mulcahy,  S.J.,  Dean  of 
Boston  College,  delivered  at  the  convocation  of  schools  and  faculties. 
This  convocation  was  held  to  honor  the  newly  appointed  Archbishop 
of  Boston,  the  Most  Reverend  Richard  J.  Cushing,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  to 
confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  on  the  Most  Reverend  Edward 
F.  Ryan,  D.D.,  the  newly  consecrated  Bishop  of  Burlington.  Both  the 
Archbishop  and  the  Bishop  are  Boston  College  graduates.  We  thank 
the  Dean  for  allowing  us  the  privilege  of  printing  his  address. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  AUSTRIA? 


By  OTTO  KARL  ROTH 


Mr.  Otto  Roth,  author  of  What 
About  Austria?  is  a  native  Viennese.  For 
eight  years  he  attended  the  Jesuit  Col¬ 
legium  Immaculatae  Virginis  Calksbur- 
gensis,  in  Vienna.  All  his  life  in  his 
home  land  was  spent  in  business  and 
finance.  He  was  an  oil  exporter  and  a 
banker.  His  duties  in  business  brought 
him  to  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
including  Russia.  When  the  Nazis  came 
to  Austria,  he  escaped  to  Switzerland 
where  he  had  to  wait  two  years  for  pas¬ 
sage  to  America.  Four  years  ago  he  came 
to  the  United  States.  As  a  teacher  of 
German  in  the  Boston  College  A.S.T.P., 
he  won  many  friends  and  admirers  among 
the  soldiers  and  the  faculty.  The  Stylus 
asked  him  for  this  article  on  Austria,  and 
he  genially  complied.  We  know  you  will 
like  its  rare  authenticity.  Mr.  Roth  is  at 
present  a  teacher  of  German  at  Boston 
College  High  School. 


USTRIA’S  story  is  a  long 
one.  The  history  of  Vienna, 
for  instance,  goes  back  to 
the  time  of  the  old  Romans  who 
came  there  and  called  it  Vindobona 
(Good  Location) .  But  as  the  readers 
of  this  article  cannot  be  expected  to 
have  interest  in  going  back  2000 
years,  perhaps  it  were  better  to  begin 
at  the  end  —  or  pretty  much  at  the 
end.  The  end  came  in  1916  when 
the  old  Emperor  of  Austria,  Franz 
Joseph  I,  closed  his  eyes  forever. 


The  Unfortunate  Man 

Born  in  1830,  Franz  Joseph  was 
inaugurated  on  the  throne  of  Austria 
in  1848,  a  year  of  revolution.  He 
was  an  aristocrat,  a  gentleman  and 
a  Catholic,  in  the  true  sense  of  those 
words.  But  he  was  an  unfortunate 
man,  and  his  life  had  to  endure 
many  heavy  crosses.  He  lost  not  only 
nearly  all  his  family,  but  all  the  wars 
in  which  he  engaged.  His  brother, 
Max  von  Mexico,  was  shot  to  death. 
His  only  son,  Crown  Prince  Rudolph, 
committed  suicide.  The  beautiful 
Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Austria,  was 
stabbed  to  death  by  Luccheni,  a 
fanatical  anarchist.  In  1866,  at  the 
battle  of  Koeniggraetz,  the  Prussian 
Army  defeated  the  Austrians,  and 
Austria’s  destiny  was  sealed.  From 
then  on  she  had  to  take  second  place 
in  all  her  undertakings.  And  es¬ 
pecially  in  her  foreign  policy,  she 
had  to  dance  to  the  piccolos  of  the 
Prussian  Grenadiers. 

As  years  went  on,  difficulties,  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  to  Austria,  piled 
one  upon  another.  By  kindly  great¬ 
ness  Franz  Joseph  surmounted  these 
trials,  and  he  gained  an  outstanding 
authority  and  respect  not  only  among 
his  own  people  but  among  most  of 
the  European  rulers  as  well. 
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First  World  War 

In  1914  came  Austria’s  ultimatum 
to  the  Serbs.  Under  their  King  Peter, 
the  Serbs  were  growing  to  favor  the 
pan-Slavic  movement  in  which  Russia 
was  playing  her  great  part.  Added 
to  this,  Austria  no  longer  needed  to 
buy  the  meat  products  that  the  Serbs 
had  exported.  The  Serbs  grew  bit¬ 
terly  antagonistic  to  Austria.  Every¬ 
one  knows  what  happened  in  the 
wake  of  this  antagonism.  The  Arch¬ 
duke  Franz  Ferdinand  and  his  wife 
were  in  Sarajevo,  in  the  Jugo-Slav 
province  of  Dalmatia.  The  Arch¬ 
duke  was  the  nephew  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor,  and  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  Archduke  and  his  wife  were 
murdered.  The  Austrian  government 
demanded  that  an  Austrian  court 
make  investigation  and  trial  of  the 
case  in  Jugo-Slavia.  The  Serbs  re¬ 
fused.  The  Austrian  army  marched 
into  Jugo-Slavia,  and  the  First  World 
War  was  begun. 

The  Emperor  Franz  Joseph  was, 
at  that  time,  eighty-four  years  old. 
It  is  not  certain  that  he  had  still  the 
mental  capacity  to  take  in  all  the 
terrible  consequences  of  that  fateful 
step.  There  were  so  many  hundreds 
of  undercurrents  churning  beneath 
the  surface  and  appearance  of  things 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
decide  upon  whom  in  particular  the 
main  responsibility  rested. 

After  the  Emperor’s  death,  in 
1916,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  grand¬ 
nephew,  Karl,  the  last  Emperor  of 
Austria. 


Austrian  Empire  Dissolved 

In  1917,  Karl  tried  to  make  a 
separate  peace  with  the  Allies.  He 
acted  through  the  intermediation  of 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  in  Italy.  A  sad  indiscretion 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies  frustrated 
this  endeavor.  Then  the  German 
Army,  dominating  Austria’s  every 
move,  killed  it  completely. 

The  peace  treaty  of  St.  Germain 
was  the  cradle  of  the  new  Austria. 
Her  former  territory,  larger  than 
Germany,  was  divided.  She  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  small  country.  Practically 
in  a  night,  a  population  of  forty-six 
million  people  was  separated  from 
her.  She  became  a  nation  of  six  mil¬ 
lion  inhabitants  of  which  two  million 
were  concentrated  in  the  city  of 
Vienna. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  the 
justice  of  this  peace  treaty  and  this 
partition  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy,  certain  other  facts  must 
be  noted.  The  Austrians,  almost 
without  exception,  are  a  simple, 
peaceful  people.  They  have  no  de¬ 
sire  for  great  wealth  nor  for  terri¬ 
tories  other  than  their  own.  The 
Austrians  are  a  unique  and  distinct 
race.  We  are  as  different  in  character 
and  ways  as  any  nationality  can  be 
from  another.  We  know  no  superior¬ 
ity  of  feeling  toward  others.  We  are 
easy-going,  kind  and  religious.  We 
all  recognized  the  fact  that  the  eight 
different  nations,  all  combined  in  our 
Monarchy,  had  outlived  their  child¬ 
hood  in  the  union,  and  that  each 
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wanted  to  live  its  own  life.  If  their 
breaking  away  from  us  was  for  their 
own  best  interest,  well  and  good. 

Economic  Murder 

But  it  was  the  destruction  of  the 
economic  system  in  Austria  that 
brought  about  her  greatest  loss.  It 
was  a  heartless  and  complete  de¬ 
struction.  It  broke  that  treasured 
tradition  in  our  country  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  world’s 
store  of  art.  The  workings  of  art 
must  cease  in  a  country  reduced  to 
financial  destitution. 

For  all  her  tremendous  treasures 
of  culture,  Austria  is  poor  as  far  as 
natural  resources  go.  The  larger  part 
of  her  land  is  mountainous  and  un¬ 
fit  for  the  production  of  food.  She 
has  no  coal  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  supply  of  iron,  hardly  any 
metals  at  all.  Austria  has  need  to 
import  an  enormous  quantity  of  food 
supplies,  all  her  coal  and  most  of 
the  textiles  and  metals  necessary  for 
her  existence.  She  has  very  little  to 
offer  in  exchange.  One  can  imagine 
the  havoc  wrought  among  a  people 
living  in  such  circumstances  when, 
after  the  swift  division  of  their  Em¬ 
pire,  came  that  monster  called  Infla¬ 
tion.  One  can  picture  the  helpless¬ 
ness,  the  suffering  and  the  shock 
when  the  Austrian  crown,  a  coin 
normally  worth  twenty  cents  in 
American  money,  suddenly  became 
worth  less  than  one  fourteen-thou¬ 
sandth  of  a  cent.  I  give  one  example 
among  countless  thousands:  My  own 
father  carried  a  life  insurance 
policy  equal  in  face  value  to  10,000 


American  dollars.  When  the  time 
came  to  pay  this  policy,  the  in¬ 
surance  company  gave  us  exactly  the 
equivalent  of  seventy-one  cents.  All 
this  was  made  perfectly  legal  by  the 
notorious  Schumpeter  Law,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  any  debtor  could  liber¬ 
ate  himself  of  any  financial  obliga¬ 
tion  by  payment  in  the  reduced  cur¬ 
rency.  The  originator  of  this  vicious 
law  is  the  same  Professor  Schumpeter 
who  has  been,  for  many  years  now, 
teaching  with  great  pretense  in  one 
of  the  American  universities. 

This  picture  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  general  condition  of  Austria  and 
her  people  and  the  tremendous  strug¬ 
gle  to  carry  on  after  the  First  World 
War.  It  will,  too,  bring  back  to  our 
minds  the  superhuman  tasks  imposed 
upon  Austria’s  new  rulers,  beginning 
with  her  Chancellor,  Dr.  Ignaz 
Seipel,  and  ending  with  Chancellor 
Dr.  Kurt  von  Schuschnigg. 

Unjust  Accusations 

It  is  heart-breaking  to  an  old 
Austrian  like  myself,  who  lived  in 
Austria  until  four  years  ago  and  wit¬ 
nessed  everything  face  to  face  in  our 
capital  city,  to  listen  to  the  reproaches 
heaped  upon  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  of  these  last  years.  The  people 
who  reproach  us  look  on  from  afar, 
and  they  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  frightful  conditions  in  and 
around  us  that  rose  between  the 
peace  of  St.  Germain  and  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Austria  by  Hitler  in  1938. 

Our  critics  are  forever  saying  to 
us,  "Your  Chancellors,  Dollfuss  and 
Schuschnigg,  cooperated  with  Mus- 
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solini!”  But  these  critics  have  com¬ 
pletely  forgotten  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Austria’s  cooperation  with 
Mussolini,  Hitler’s  armies  would 
have  moved  on  into  Austria  in  the 
summer  of  1934.  After  the  murder 
of  Dollfuss  was  accomplished,  Hitler 
was  poised  to  enter  our  country,  but 
he  did  not  dare  to  move  against  the 
veto  of  Mussolini,  who  told  the 
Germans  that  if  they  marched  on 
Austria,  Italy’s  armies  would  come 
to  our  defense.  Who  else  but  Mus¬ 
solini  put  in  a  veto  to  stop  Hitler  ?  I 
challenge  our  critics  to  name  one 
other  country  in  the  world,  any  other 
power  or  government,  that  offered  a 
threat  to  Hitler  and  his  gangsters! 
Mussolini,  and  Mussolini  alone, 
though  for  his  own  reasons,  staved 
off  the  advance  of  the  German  might 
for  four  years.  By  1938  it  was  too 
late.  The  German  power  had  grown 
so  that  it  no  longer  feared  Italy;  and 
Mussolini  had  moved  in  on  Abyssinia 
to  weaken  the  moral  value  of  his 
veto.  Italy  began  to  depend  on 
Hitler,  and  Austria  lost  her  last  sup¬ 
port. 

During  these  four  years,  from 
1934  to  1938,  the  Austrian  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  Chancellor,  Dr.  von 
Schuschnigg,  fought  Hitler  and  his 
regime  with  all  means  in  their  power. 
But  what  could  six  million  poor  peo¬ 
ple  do  against  the  terrible  odds  of  a 
nation  of  more  than  sixty-one  mil¬ 
lions?  It  is  true  that  during  those 
poverty  stricken  times  there  was  a 
pro-Nazi  minority  in  Austria.  But 
the  minority  was  weak  and  small  in 


numbers.  Because  they  consisted  of 
fanatics  and  irresponsible  youngsters 
with  plenty  of  imagination,  their 
frenzied  activities  made  them  look 
stronger  and  larger  than  they  really 
were.  Once  Mussolini  had  with¬ 
drawn  as  the  protector  of  Austria’s 
independence,  once  the  military 
strength  of  Hitler-Germany  had 
grown  to  be  a  world  threat,  Schusch¬ 
nigg  could  not  afford  to  enforce  the 
full  legal  control  over  the  pro-Nazi 
minority  as  that  would  have  given 
Hitler  a  welcome  excuse  to  interfere 
by  force. 

Austria  Deserted 

Schuschnigg  was  perfectly  and 
sadly  aware  of  the  helpless  predica¬ 
ment  in  which  we  found  ourselves. 
He  saw,  day  by  day  and  month  by 
month,  how  the  misguided  elements 
among  us,  the  brutal  Nazi  methods, 
the  Nazi  propaganda  and  instigation 
terrorized  Austria  more  and  more. 
He  saw  the  vast  majority  of  the 
peace-loving  Austrians  forced  by  fear 
and  the  imperativeness  of  placation 
to  withdraw,  little  by  little,  from 
their  wonted  and  active  participation 
in  and  discussion  of  the  policies  of 
the  nation.  What  would  our  critics 
have  done  in  like  conditions  ?  What 
would  any  one  of  them  have  done  if 
he  had  been  in  Schuschnigg’s  place? 

It  is  so  easy  for  people  to  say  that 
Austria  gave  up  her  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  when,  in  the  winter  of  1934, 
Dollfuss  declared  official  hostility  to 
the  activities  of  the  anti-Nazi  Social- 
Democrats.  Is  it  not  clear  that  this 
was  an  act  of  placation?  With  the 
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most  highly  trained  mechanized 
might  in  the  history  of  the  world 
glooming  on  our  borders  and  yearn¬ 
ing  for  an  occasion  to  strike,  what 
could  any  man  or  nation  have  done 
with  nothing  to  offer  as  resistance 
but  the  mere  bodies  of  our  small 
army  and  our  citizens  ?  Dollfuss 
knew  that  we  were  without  money, 
without  supplies,  without  ammu¬ 
nition,  without  allies  save  only  Italy 
who  alone  put  in  a  word  of  warn¬ 
ing.  What  would  any  sane  man  have 
done  in  such  peril  but  bend  every 
effort  to  stave  off  invasion?  Russia 
promised  to  come  to  our  aid  if 
France  and  Britain  did.  But  France 
and  Britain  were  silent  in  any  warn¬ 
ing.  They  had  promised  to  be  our 
protectors  if  Germany  invaded  us. 
They  did  not  keep  their  promise. 
Why  did  they  not  keep  it?  Because 
they  were  not  prepared  and  they 
were  afraid  of  offending  Hitler.  If 
it  were  right  for  them,  how  much 
more  reason  had  we? 

It  is  unjust  and  untrue  to  say  that 
the  Austrian  people  were  for  Hitler 
at  any  time.  The  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  were  dead  against  him.  Hitler 
knew  this  well,  and  that’s  why  he 
timed  his  ingress  into  Austria  just 
two  days  before  the  Austrians  were 
to  hold  a  general  vote.  This  general 
vote  would  have  shown  to  the  wide 
world  that  the  Austrian  people 
despised  Hitler  and  his  Hitler-Ger- 
many.  Hitler  knew  this,  and  that’s 
why  he  refused  to  wait  forty-eight 
hours  to  get  the  result.  In  1938  he 
marched  into  Austria.  Our  only 


hope,  Italy,  was  then  lost  to  us,  as 
has  been  explained.  In  1939  came 
the  Munich  agreement  in  which 
France  and  England  put  their  stamp 
of  approval  upon  the  act,  though 
from  whatever  motive.  They  even 
sold  Cechoslovakia  to  Hitler,  and 
more  besides,  though  bound  by  sol¬ 
emn  pacts  to  come  to  her  aid. 

Austria  and  Poland 

No  parallel  can  be  drawn  between 
Austria’s  conduct  at  this  time  and 
that  of  Poland,  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium  at  a  later  date.  Poland,  es¬ 
pecially,  would  have  done  exactly  as 
we  had  done  had  she  been  left  all 
alone  to  her  own  support  and  dis¬ 
cretion.  It  would  have  been  savage 
race  suicide  not  to  have  compromised. 
But  Poland  had  behind  her  the  sup¬ 
port  of  France  and  England,  such  as 
it  was.  Even  so,  what  would  the 
Poles  have  done  if  they  had  the 
chance  to  do  it  over  again  ?  There  is 
not  a  thinking  man  in  this  world 
who  doubts  that  Poland,  if  she  could 
have  foreseen  the  future,  would  have 
acted  as  did  Austria.  Any  other  con¬ 
duct  would  have  been  a  reversion 
to  the  madness  of  the  chessboard 
schemers  who  think  everything  of 
national  honor,  which  they  use  to 
cloak  their  machinations  in  power 
and  balance  of  power  and  trade,  and 
think  nothing  of  the  broken  and 
starved  bodies  of  a  people  strewn  in 
death  on  the  vales  and  hills  as  cheap 
and  multiple  as  leaves  that  fall  in  the 
forests  of  the  Hartz. 
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God  Is  With  Us 

These  are  the  judgments  of  an  old 
Austrian,  —  views  too  brief  but  sin¬ 
cere.  Naturally,  they  are  filled  with  a 
love  for  my  native  land.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  my  statements  are  true.  We 
were  the  first  victims  of  Hitler’s 
brutality;  but  we  were  also  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  indecision,  the  unpre¬ 
paredness  and  disunity  of  the  present 
Allies.  Keeping  up  the  fiction  of 
Austrians  being  enemy  aliens  is  a 
base  lie.  The  victors  of  1918  created 
the  Austria  that  Hitler  found  so 
helpless  against  his  assault.  The 
peacemakers  of  1918  are  still  under 
obligation  to  their  own  creation. 
Austria  has  done  her  part,  and  has 
contributed  more  than  her  share  in 
the  interests  of  lasting  peace.  But, 
in  our  hour  of  deepest  need,  we  were 
deserted  by  all  those  who  promised 
their  support. 

We  Austrians,  for  all  those  among 
us  who  are  lukewarm,  defective  or 
compromising  in  the  practice  of  the 
Faith,  are  a  Catholic  race.  Statistical¬ 


ly,  we  are  ninety-eight  per  cent  Cath¬ 
olic.  We  know,  as  much  as  any  peo¬ 
ple,  that  there  is  a  moral  law  of 
retribution  in  favor  of  our  cause. 
We  know  that  this  moral  law  binds 
the  consciences  of  those  who,  part 
and  parcel,  devised  and  made  our 
status  in  the  world  only  to  renounce 
all  responsibility  toward  what  they 
had  made.  They  must  make  amends. 
Failing  this,  we  still  have  our  unfail¬ 
ing  trust  in  Him  from  whom  the 
moral  law  derives.  Our  eternal  Faith 
is  in  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son 
and  God  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  will 
deliver  us. 

’’The  North  is  full  of  tangled  things  and 
texts  and  aching  eyes, 

And  dead  is  all  the  innocence  of  anger 
and  surprise, 

And  Christian  killeth  Christian  in  a 
narrow  dusty  room, 

And  Christian  dreadeth  Christ  that  hath 
a  newer  face  of  doom, 

And  Christian  hateth  Mary  that  God 
kissed  in  Galilee,  — 

But  Don  John  of  Austria  is  riding  to 
the  sea” 
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THE  KID  ON  THE  TENNIS  COURT 


By  M.  I.  KELLY 


I 

WAS  sitting  in  the  shade 
by  the  public  tennis  court.  I 
was  alone  on  the  long,  green 
A  tennis  match  was  going 
on.  It  was  between  two  girls  about 
fifteen  years  old.  I  watched  the  ten¬ 
nis  ball  as  it  glided  lazily  back  and 
forth  over  the  net  and  between  the 
court  lines.  The  girls  were  inexperi¬ 
enced  players.  I  was  impatient  for 
their  hour  to  be  up,  and  my  partner 
to  come.  If  he  came  on  time,  we 
would  have  a  whole  hour  to  have  a 
game. 

A  small  boy  came  through  the 
wire  gates  of  the  court,  walked  quiet¬ 
ly  over  to  my  bench,  and  sat  beside 
me.  He  put  his  tennis  racket  be¬ 
tween  us  on  the  bench.  The  two 
girls  who  were  playing  glanced 
casually  over  at  us.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  thinking  that  this  lad  was  to 
be  my  partner,  and  that  it  was  for 
him  that  I  had  been  waiting.  I  was 
embarrassed  and  ashamed  to  have 
them  think  that  this  small  boy  was 
to  be  my  opponent.  Why  I  felt  so 
much  concern  about  it  I  cannot  say. 
I  tried  to  indicate  by  my  attitude  that 
the  boy  was  a  stranger  to  me.  This 
manifestation  was  silly  because  the 
girls  no  longer  looked  at  us,  but  be¬ 
came  concentrated  on  their  game. 


II 

Then  I  turned  my  gaze  to  the  lad, 
and  found  his  brown  eyes  smiling  at 
me.  He  so  clearly  took  it  for  granted 
that  he  was  most  welcome  to  sit  at 
my  side  on  the  bench,  that  my  heart 
softened.  He  reacted  to  my  smile  so 
sweetly,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  such 
a  depth  of  lights,  that  a  subtle  sense 
of  comradeship  stole  over  me.  It 
suddenly  seemed  so  much  better  to 
watch  the  game  with  him  at  my  side. 
It  seemed  quieter  and  more  like  rest. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
early  summer  about  us  touched  me 
to  the  soul  with  its  tenderness,  its 
wonder  and  its  promise.  This  en¬ 
chanted  feeling  I  had  not  known 
since  I  was  a  child. 

The  tennis  ball  soared  high  into 
the  air.  One  of  the  players  waited 
for  it  to  fall  within  her  range.  She 
swung  at  it  with  all  her  awkward, 
young-girl  might  —  and  missed  it. 
The  ball  seemed  to  have  gone  right 
through  her  racket.  The  small  boy 
at  my  side  let  out  a  shout  of  laughter. 
He  rocked  back  and  forth  with  de¬ 
light  at  the  foolish  stroke.  The  girl 
looked  over  at  him  crossly.  Then  she 
turned  away  and  had  to  smile  in  spite 
of  herself. 
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Ill 

"I  play  tennis  because  I’m  too  fat 
to  play  anything  else,”  the  boy  ex¬ 
plained,  as  he  continued  to  watch 
the  two  girls. 

I  turned  to  him  again.  He  was 
about  eleven  years  old.  He  was  any¬ 
thing  but  fat.  His  small  young  body 
was  even  frail.  His  browned  arms 
and  legs  were  wiry  but  thin.  The 
thick  black  hair  upon  his  head  was 
all  atumble.  His  face  was  beaming 
with  freshness  and  surprise.  He  was 
so  evidently  happy  at  the  thoughts 
which  played  like  reflections  in  those 
dark  eyes. 

He  saw,  by  the  frown  I  made  at 
him,  that  I  certainly  did  not  think 
he  was  fat.  So,  very  eagerly,  he  went 
on  to  explain,  "When  I  say  that  I’m 
fat,  I  mean  that  my  legs  are  too  short 
for  track  and  that  I  haven’t  any 
muscles  for  football  and  things  like 
that.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean?” 

"O  yes,  now  I  see,”  I  answered. 

"So  that’s  why  I  play  tennis.” 

I  nodded  as  though  I  understood, 
and  I  did  not  smile.  "You’ll  grow 
to  be  a  big  boy  some  day,”  I  said. 
"You  have  lots  of  time.” 

"Sure,”  he  answered,  "I’m  only 
eleven.  When  Charlie  was  my  age 
he  was  as  little  as  me.  Then,  all  of 
a  sudden,  long  about  fifteen  —  zing 
—  he  sprang  right  up.  He  didn’t 
play  football  or  baseball,  but  he  liked 
to  fool  around  the  tennis  courts.  He 
would  have  been  good  at  tennis,  but 
he  didn’t  have  much  time.” 

"Who’s  Charlie?”  I  asked. 

"He’s  my  brother.  He’s  the  old¬ 


est.  When  he  was  a  little  boy  Mom 
had  a  lot  of  babies.  After  Charlie 
came  Winifred,  she’s  fourteen;  then 
me,  I’m  eleven;  then  Janie,  she’s 
nine;  then  Ricky,  he’s  six;  and 
Butch,  he’s  four.  And  there’s  the  one 
that’s  coming  —  do  you  know  what 
I  mean?” 

"Yes,  that’s  wonderful,”  I  said, 
somewhat  disconcerted. 

"Well,  Charlie  had  to  look  after 
all  us  kids,  so  he  couldn’t  play  tennis 
as  much  as  he  wanted  to.  Charlie’s 
twenty-two,  now,  and  he’s  in  the 
Air  Corps.  You  know  our  baby 
that’s  coming?” 

"Yes,”  I  answered,  with  an  inter¬ 
rogative  lift  on  the  word. 

"Well,  if  he’s  a  boy  we’re  going 
to  call  him  Frankie,  after  my  cousin 
Frankie  who  was  a  Staff  Sergeant, 
and  who  was  just  killed  in  Germany. 
They  had  a  pro-burying  Mass  for 
him  at  his  home  church  over  in  Rox- 
bury,  and  we  all  had  to  go.  Gosh, 
did  my  poor  aunt  Winifred  cry!” 

IV 

I  looked  away.  It  seemed  unreal 
and  agonizing  to  think  of  death  on 
this  peaceful  summer  morning.  As 
if  by  design,  some  Navy  planes  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  distant  horizon.  Too 
swift  for  thought,  they  grew  in  size 
and  were  zooming  overhead.  It  hurt 
to  watch  them,  and  yet  it  was  thrill¬ 
ing.  Imagine  a  bunch  of  kids  keep¬ 
ing  such  beautiful  formation!  They 
must  have  been  target  shooting,  for 
the  last  plane  had  a  big,  white  cloth 
cylinder  ballooning  out  on  a  long 
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streamer  attached  to  the  tail  of  the 
ship.  High  over  the  shore  of  the 
bay,  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  the 
twelve  planes  banked  in  unison  as 
though  wheeling  across  the  side  of 
a  mountain.  Then  they  sped  out  to 
sea. 

When  the  planes  had  disappeared, 
my  gaze  fell  from  the  cloudless  blue 
to  the  court.  The  two  girls  had  fin¬ 
ished  their  game,  and  were  putting 
the  rackets  into  their  covers.  My 
partner  evidently  could  not  come. 
The  lad  at  my  side  was  grinning  at 
me,  and  his  eyes  were  saying  that 
he  wanted  to  try  a  game  with  me. 

"Would  you  like  to  play  a  game 
with  me?”  I  asked. 

"O.K.,”  he  said.  "I  generally  don’t 
play  with  girls  because  they  play  like 
babies,  and  if  you  hit  the  ball  hard 
at  them  they  say  you’re  cheating,  but 
you’re  a  big  girl,  aren’t  you?” 

"You  never  can  tell  but  I  might 
beat  you,”  I  said,  laughing  at  him. 

"Let’s  go!”  he  said  excitedly.  "But 
first  of  all  I  must  get  a  drink.” 

Rackets  in  hand,  we  sauntered 
toward  the  bubbler.  He  put  his 
mouth  to  the  spouting  water,  and 
began  to  drink. 

"Hey!”  I  said,  "don’t  drink  so 
much!  It’s  bad  to  drink  just  before 
you  play.  Great  athletes  never  eat 
or  drink  before  a  game.” 

"Well,”  he  said,  looking  up.  "I 
had  eggs  on  toast  for  breakfast, 
and  I  put  ‘ketchup’  all  over  them. 
‘Ketchup’  always  makes  me  thirsty, 
—  or  maybe  it’s  the  eggs.  I  don’t 
know  because  I  guess  I  never  et  any 


eggs  without  ‘ketchup’  on  them. 
Everyone  in  my  family  uses  ‘ketchup’ 
on  everything.  You  know  my  little 
sister  Janie?  Well,  every  Saturday 
night  we  have  baked  beans,  and  Janie 
drowns  her  beans  in  ‘ketchup.’  Then 
she  always  only  eats  a  little,  and  the 
stuff  has  to  be  thrown  out.  Nobody 
else  would  ever  finish  them  for  her 
on  account  of  too  much  ‘ketchup.’  ” 

V 

"You  know,”  he  went  on,  "every¬ 
one  in  my  family  eats  between  meals 
except  me.  I  always  thought  it  was 
because  I  wasn’t  around  home  much. 
But  the  winter  we  had  a  lot  of  days 
off  from  school  on  account  of  the 
rationing,  I  was  around  home  a  lot 
and  I  still  didn’t  eat  between  meals. 
That’s  why  I  have  such  a  good 
appetite,  I  guess.  Some  days  I  even 
skip  a  meal,  like  yesterday.  I  was 
down  on  the  beach  and  the  tide  was 
out.  It  was  too  warm  to  go  home 
for  lunch,  so  I  played  Chinese  check¬ 
ers  with  pebbles  on  the  sand.  In  the 
afternoon,  when  I  was  delivering 
my  papers,  a  lady  called  to  me  from 
her  kitchen  and  asked  me  if  I’d  like 
a  snack.  She  gave  me  a  piece  of  hot 
lamb  on  a  bun,  and  I  took  it.  Boy, 
was  it  good!  But  that  wasn’t  eating 
between  meals,  because  it  was  really 
my  lunch,  and  I  really  didn’t  have 
any  meals  to  eat  between.  If  I  don’t 
eat  between  meals  and  get  plenty  of 
exercise,  when  I’m  fifteen  I’m  going 
to  sprout  up  all  of  a  sudden,  just  like 
Charlie.” 

"You  surely  will,”  I  said,  and  it 
pleased  him.  "But  a  glass  of  milk 
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between  meals  wouldn’t  do  you  any 
harm.  It’s  the  foolish  things  that 
people  eat  between  meals  that  harm 
them,  like  pickles  and  peanuts  and 
candy  and  sodas.” 

"Sodas?”  he  exclaimed.  "I  love 
sodas.  When  Charlie  was  home  on 
his  last  furlough,  every  night  he 
went  out  and  bought  sodas  for  the 
whole  family.  Seven  sodas  to  take 
out  he  bought,  and  they  cost  twenty- 
two  cents  a  piece.  I  guess  I  et  be¬ 
tween  meals  then;  but  that  was 
Charlie’s  furlough.  Besides,  you 
couldn’t  pass  up  a  soda  that  cost 
twenty-two  cents.  Charlie  had  a  lot 
of  money,  and  he  liked  to  spend  it 
on  Mom  and  the  family.” 

"Charlie  must  be  a  good  boy,”  I 
said. 

"Mom  says  Charlie  is  too  big- 
hearted  for  his  own  good.  He’d  give 
you  the  clean  shirt  off  his  back. 
Charlie  says  he  hates  those  people 
who  hang  on  to  a  nickel  so  hard  the 
buffalo  chokes  to  death,”  and,  at  that, 
the  boy  laughed  so  merrily  I  was 
forced  to  laugh,  too. 

"But  I  can  keep  money,”  he  went 
on,  "and  some  day  I’m  going  to 
save  up  and  be  a  rich  man.  How 
much  do  you  think  I  have  already?” 

"Two  dollars,”  I  answered. 

"Two  dollars!”  he  repeated  dis¬ 
dainfully.  "No.  I  have  a  twenty-five 
dollar  war  bond.” 

"Wow!”  I  said. 

"When  I’m  rich,  I’m  going  to  buy 
a  house,  and  everyone  in  my  family 
is  going  to  have  his  own  room,  un¬ 


less  someone  didn’t  want  to  sleep 
alone.  And  we’re  going  to  have  a 
bathroom  with  every  room.  Right 
now  I  sleep  with  Ricky  and  Butch. 
Ricky  is  no  bother  at  all,  because 
every  minute  he’s  in  bed  he’s  out 
like  a  light  and  fast  asleep.  But 
Butch  wakes  up  sometimes  and  cries. 
Then  Mom  has  to  take  him  in  to  her 
room  with  her.  Pop  has  his  bed  out 
on  the  glass  porch,  because  he  has 
asthma  and  the  heat  keeps  him 
awake.  And  do  you  know  what  I’m 
going  to  have  right  next  to  the  house 
I’ll  build?” 

"What?”  I  asked. 

"A  private  tennis  court!”  he  said, 
with  triumph.  Then  he  looked  at 
me,  his  face  beaming  with  pride,  and 
he  sighed  deeply  as  if  conscious  of 
great  responsibility  and  power. 

"Speaking  of  tennis  courts,”  I 
said,  "we  had  better  begin  playing, 
because  our  hour  will  soon  be  up.” 
With  a  laugh  I  added,  "I  think  you’re 
afraid  I’ll  beat  you.” 

He  looked  me  up  and  down  as 
though  he  were  going  to  fight  me. 
Then  he  smiled  and  said,  "All  right! 
We’ll  see!” 

He  went  over  to  the  bubbler  and 
wet  his  hands  with  the  water  and 
rubbed  it  on  the  handle  of  his  racket. 
"My  dear  boy,”  I  scolded  him, 
"don’t  do  that!  You’ll  get  blisters  on 
your  hand.” 

"Not  if  you  keep  on  soaking  them, 
you  won’t,”  he  replied,  as  he  ran  to 
take  his  place  at  the  edge  of  the 
court  on  his  side  of  the  net. 
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VI 

I  took  three  tennis  balls  out  of 
the  pocket  of  my  racket  sleeve,  and 
was  about  to  serve  for  a  few 
practice  shots,  when  I  heard  the 
Navy  planes  buzzing  again  in  the 
sky.  They  roared  in  formation  over 
our  heads.  In  the  thick  of  the  roar 
I  could  hear  distinctly  one  motor 
that  was  putting  and  skipping  un¬ 
certainly.  In  a  moment  the  target 
plane  began  to  falter,  left  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  began  to  dive  crazily. 

The  boy  and  I  ran  to  the  edge  of 
the  court  and  stood  on  a  bench.  From 
where  we  were,  we  could  see  the 
bay.  There  were  crowds  of  people 
on  the  walk  and  on  the  sand.  A 
dozen  or  more  boats  were  stationed 
or  riding  on  the  sea.  The  falling 
target  plane  looked  as  though  it 
were  going  to  crash  into  the  crowd 
on  the  sand,  most  of  whom  were 
children.  But  the  lone  pilot  nosed 
the  single  motor  up  a  little  way  into 
the  air,  steered  a  neat  course  directly 
between  two  yachts  anchored  off 
shore,  then  dove  straight  and  clean 
into  the  water.  In  a  split  second,  only 
the  tail  of  the  plane  showed  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  about  forty 
yards  from  land. 

The  tide  was  out,  but  the  channel 
was  deep.  There  were  passengers  on 
the  decks  of  the  two  yachts  that  the 
pilot  had  just  missed.  They  were 
petrified  into  motionless  statues. 
Before  they  could  organize  their 
thoughts,  life  guards  from  the  beach 
were  stroking  toward  the  sunken 
plane.  A  Navy  rescue  boat  was 


streaking  across  the  bay  from  the 
opposite  shore. 

The  divers  worked  for  about 
twenty  minutes  before  they  came  up 
with  the  body  of  the  pilot.  They  set 
him  face  down  on  the  deck  of  the 
Navy  boat,  and  began  to  work  to 
revive  him.  It  was  later  disclosed 
that  the  pilot  had  been  killed  in  the 
crash  of  his  ship.  The  rescue  boat 
streaked  back  over  the  bay.  By 
then,  the  plane  had  completely  sub¬ 
merged  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
waves. 

VII 

The  kid  and  I  looked  at  each 
other.  His  eyes  were  wide  and  star¬ 
ing.  His  teeth  were  cutting  into  his 
lower  lip.  I  decided  we  had  better 
sit  down  for  a  while. 

It  was  the  same  peaceful  summer 
day  around  us,  but  the  quiet  of  it, 
now,  seemed  full  of  terror.  The 
silence  of  the  hour  echoed  and  re¬ 
echoed  with  the  startling  skip  and 
gasp  of  a  motor  dying  in  the  sky. 

Pale,  and  speaking  in  gulps,  the 
little  boy  said,  "I  think  I’d  better  go 
home  now,  Miss.  Mom  will  hear  of 
this,  and  she’ll  be  worried  on  account 
of  Charlie.  .  .  .  Charlie  just  got  his 
wings.  .  .  .  Mom  wears  them  on  her 
Sunday  coat.  .  .  Mom’s  proud  of 
Charlie’s  lieutenant’s  bars,  but  she 
hates  to  have  him  fly  .  .  .  Good-bye!” 
and  he  spoke  the  word  to  me  with 
eyes  that  were  beaming  with  fright 
and  tenderness. 

He  ran  quickly  through  the  gate 
and  down  the  adjoining  street.  I 
watched  the  sturdy,  brown,  small 
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figure  hurry  away,  his  tennis  racket 
swinging  to  his  stride  as  he  ran.  I 
thought  of  Charlie  and  his  wings.  I 
thought  of  the  child  who  woke  in  the 
night,  and  of  the  dream  house  with 
separate  rooms.  I  thought  of  the 
paper  route,  and  of  the  sodas  that 
cost  twenty-two  cents.  I  thought  of 
the  mother  and  the  baby  that  was 
coming  .  .  .  and  I  prayed:  ’'Dear 
Father  in  Heaven,  Father  of  families, 
God  of  the  poor,  Christ  of  the  little 


ones,  Holy  Spirit  of  comfort  and 
love,  look  down  upon  the  world  You 
gave  us  —  send  us  peace  —  bring 
Charlie,  and  all  Charlies,  safely 
home/' 

I  slipped  my  racket  into  the  canvas 
cover,  put  the  three  tennis  balls  into 
the  pocket,  and,  walking  home,  I 
averted  my  blurred  eyes  from  the 
sight  of  the  fallen  plane  that  was 
already,  by  ropes  and  pulleys,  hauled 
up  from  the  waters  of  the  sea. 


yt  c(Dree 

I  watched  you  closely  through  the  month  of  May 
Slowly  awakening  from  your  deep  winter’s  rest, 

And  saw  new  life  within  you  pierce  its  way 
To  find  the  sun;  subtly  putting  on  your  best 
Of  verdant  glory.  Soon  you  had  done  your  all. 

Summer  came,  and  you  obeyed  the  call. 

And  then  your  green  leaves  turned  to  gold  and  red, 

Your  clock  of  time  fell  sifted  into  flakes 
Gracefully,  wind-borne,  each  by  others  led, 

And  softly  around  your  heart  a  blanket  makes. 

Now  gaunt  you  stand,  lone,  lifeless,  it  would  seem,  — 
But  hope  will  wake  again  your  winter’s  dream. 

—  Ralph  Feliciano 
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HIGH  FLYING  EAGLES 

WARREN  CLEAR 

By  FRANK  HURLEY 


"There  are  no  atheists  in  foxholes !” 

HE  thought,  if  not  the 
words,  of  that  world-pop¬ 
ular  statement  struck  a 
familiar  note  to  Colonel  Warren  J. 
Clear  when  he  heard  it  from  the 
lips  of  an  American  sergeant  on 
Bataan.  Long  ago,  at  Boston  Col¬ 
lege,  Warren  Clear  had  learned  the 
truth  behind  that  famous  phrase. 

He  remembered  it  when  he  left  a 
Bataan  that  was  "living  on  a  bull's- 
eye."  He  recalled  it  again  in  a  radio 
interview  which  electrified  the  nation 
when  he  said:  "The  heroism  of  the 
men  on  that  island  was  all  the  more 
glorious  because  they  knew  all  the 
time  that  the  persistent  efforts  of 
the  War  Department  to  bring  them 
relief  and  supplies  were  doomed  to 
failure." 

Warren  Clear  left  Boston  College, 
and  a  position  on  The  Stylus,  during 
World  War  I,  to  become  a  Lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  United  States  Army.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  22nd  Infantry,  at 
Governor’s  Island,  in  October,  1917. 
On  February  4,  1918,  he  was  ordered 
to  Siberia  with  the  31st  Infantry.  On 
the  withdrawel  of  the  31st  from 
Vladivostok,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  15th  Infantry  at  Tientsin,  where 
he  rapidly  picked  up  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  the  Mandarin  dialect. 
In  November,  1918,  he  became 


assistant  to  the  United  States  Military 
Attache  at  Peking,  which  position  he 
held  until  June,  1920.  From  there 
on,  his  career  in  Army  Intelligence 
reads  like  a  geography  of  China: 
Hankow,  Shanghai,  Tsingtau,  Peking, 
Tientsin.  His  service  in  the  famine 
districts  of  China  with  the  food  dis¬ 
tributing  commissions  earned  him 
the  Third  Class  Wen  Hu  decoration 
from  the  Chinese  government. 

He  was  ordered  to  the  Philippines 
in  January,  1921,  as  commander  of 
an  infantry  company.  This  company 
represented  the  U.  S.  China  Expedi¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  Military  and  Ath- 
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letic  Carnival  in  Manila,  and  won 
the  competitive  close  order  drill  over 
a  Regular  Army  and  Filipino  Scout 
Team.  Clear  was  made  a  Captain  on 
July  1,  1921,  and  served  with  the 
4lst  until  October  of  that  year,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  34th  with 
which  he  served  until  August,  1922. 

At  that  time,  he  was  sent  to  take 
a  four-year  course  in  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages  at  the  Imperial  University  in 
Tokyo.  Following  completion  of 
this  course,  he  was  attached  to  the 
Japanese  Army  as  a  military  observer, 
the  first  American  ever  to  serve  in 
this  capacity.  It  was  during  this 
service  that  the  now-famous  fight 
took  place  in  which  Clear,  as  a 
boxer,  defeated  a  Japanese  wrestler 
who  used  all  the  fair  or  foul  tricks 
of  his  ju-jutsu  trade. 

As  an  infantry  observer,  Clear 
followed  the  military  trends  and 
changes  in  the  Japanese  Army,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  keep  the  War  Department 
well  informed. 


The  knowledge  of  Japanese 
methods  which  he  acquired  at  this 
time  proved  extremely  useful  later 
during  the  desperate  fight  on  Bataan. 
Those  days  on  the  Philippine  penin¬ 
sula  proved  beyond  a  doubt  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  Clear’s  work,  although  at 
the  time  they  seemed  to  be  of  no 
avail.  Before  the  Japanese  had  taken 
Bataan  and  36,000  American  prison¬ 
ers,  the  War  Department  decided 
that  Clear  was  too  valuable  to  be¬ 
come  a  prisoner  of  war  and  called 
him  home.  He  left  Bataan  by  sub¬ 
marine  for  the  island  of  Java,  600 
miles  away.  From  Java,  he  flew  to 
Australia  and  then  back  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  after  twenty  years  of  overseas 
service. 

The  citation  for  his  DSM  sums  up 
in  twenty  words  the  achievements  of 
those  twenty  years: 

’'Warren  J.  Clear,  by  his  resource¬ 
fulness,  exceptional  ability,  and  un¬ 
tiring  zeal,  has  rendered  services  of 
great  distinction  to  his  government.” 
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HIGH  FLYING  EAGLES 

JOHN  O’TOOLE 

I 

By  ROBERT  SHERER 


ATE  in  January,  1944,  the 
Navy  Department  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  destroyer 
bearing  the  name  of  John  Albert 
O’Toole  had  been  launched  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  ceremony  at  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard.  It  is  doubtful  if  many  of  the 
people  reading  this  news  had  ever 
heard  of  John  O’Toole.  It  is  also 
highly  probable  that,  after  reading 
the  story  of  his  heroic  death,  they 
wondered  why  they  had  never  before 
heard  of  him.  They  never  heard  of 
him  before  because,  although  John 
O’Toole  died  in  a  sensational  and 
dramatic  manner,  the  manner  in 
which  he  lived  was  unpretending  and 
calm. 


As  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1939 
at  Boston  College,  O’Toole  made 
himself  popular  but  not  conspicuous, 
active  but  not  a  leader.  Though 
maintaining  a  better  than  average 
scholastic  record,  and  though  work¬ 
ing  in  the  circulation  department  of 
a  Boston  paper,  he  found  time  to 
support  the  social  activities  of  Boston 
College  with  a  loyalty  and  good 
nature  which  soon  became  famous. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  League  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Sodality,  the 
Latin  Academy,  and  the  Von  Pastor 
Academy,  in  the  meantime  teaming 
up  with  classmate  Ed  Cameron  as 
a  writer  of  short  stories  and  one-act 
plays. 

Two  years  after  graduation,  his 
hoped-for  career  in  journalism  under 
way,  he  married  Miss  Ruth  Holland. 
In  May,  1942,  he  entered  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve.  After  in¬ 
struction  at  Midshipman’s  School  in 
Chicago,  he  was  commissioned  an 
Ensign  and  assigned  to  sea  duty. 

The  action  which  cost  him  his  life 
and  earned  him,  posthumously,  the 
Navy  Cross,  Purple  Heart,  and, 
later,  the  Navy’s  greatest  honor,  the 
naming  of  a  destroyer  after  him,  took 
place  on  November  8,  1942,  in  the 
assault  on  French  Morocco.  The 
heroism  of  which  this  quiet  young 
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man  was  capable  in  that  important 
hour  is  described  in  the  citation 
which  accompanied  his  Navy  Cross. 
It  is  there  described  in  a  much  better 
manner  than  your  correspondent 
could  try  to  achieve.  Let  the  Navy 
tell  the  story: 

"For  extraordinary  heroism  and 
fearless  devotion  to  duty  as  Com¬ 
mander  of  a  boat  wave  from  the  USS 
Joseph  Heives  during  the  assault  on 
and  occupation  of  French  Morocco 
from  November  8  to  November  11, 
1942.  During  intense  naval  and 
shore  bombardment,  Ensign  O’Toole 
skillfully  organized  and  led  his  boat 
wave  toward  the  beach  in  the  face 
of  devastating  and  concentrated 
artillery  fire  of  hostile  forces  which 
threatened  annihilation  of  troops  be¬ 
fore  they  could  debark.  With  no 
thought  of  his  own  danger,  he  then 
stood  at  the  wheel  of  his  boat  calm¬ 
ly  directing  the  unloading  of  both 
personnel  and  equipment  and  the 


saving  of  as  many  of  the  Navy  craft 
as  possible. 

"After  directing  a  squad  of 
machine  gunners  to  safety  through 
the  barrage,  Ensign  O’Toole  at¬ 
tempted  to  withdraw  from  the  beach 
but  was  killed  by  enemy  fire.  His 
great  personal  valor  and  relentless 
fighting  spirit  in  the  face  of  grave 
peril  served  as  an  inspiring  example 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a  vital 
mission.  He  gallantly  gave  up  his 
life  in  the  service  of  his  country.’’ 

It  is  a  source  of  wonder  to  many 
how  a  man  who  lived  such  a  quiet 
and  seemingly  uneventful  life  should 
be  capable  of  such  heroism.  Yet,  it 
is  men  like  John  A.  O’Toole,  who 
lived  such  unpublicized  lives  but  who 
died  so  gloriously,  who  will  be  re¬ 
membered  and  honored  long  after 
many  headline-heroes  have  become 
nothing  more  than  names  in  a  news¬ 
paper  file.  Here’s  hats  off  to  John 
Albert  O’Toole,  God  rest  his  soul. 
And  bon  voyage  to  the  USS  O’Toole! 
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WE  WONDER 

By  JOSEPH  BREEN 


ECENT  reports  from  the 
Pacific  theater  of  war  have 
added  fuel  to  the  dwindling 
fire  of  hope  in  the  hearts  of  her 
friends  that  Amelia  Earhart,  dean  of 
American  aviatrixes,  may  still  be 
alive  on  some  tiny,  coral  island.  It 
has  been  nearly  eight  years  since  that 
fateful  day  in  June,  1937,  when  Miss 
Earhart  and  her  navigator,  Fred 
Noonan,  took  off  from  Lae,  New 
Guinea,  on  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  their  record-breaking  round-the- 
world  trip.  Their  destination  was 
Howland  Island,  a  dot  in  the  Pacific, 
2000  miles  away.  The  last  radio 
message  received  from  the  doomed 
plane  placed  their  position  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  island,  and  after  that 
—  silence.  One  of  the  greatest 
searches  in  history  was  then  under¬ 
taken  by  the  combined  navies  of 
America,  Great  Britain  and  Japan; 
but  no  trace  of  the  plane  or  its  crew 
was  ever  discovered. 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  that 
a  group  of  far-sighted  Army  and 
Navy  personnel  had  induced  Miss 
Earhart  to  fly  over  certain  Japanese- 
mandated  islands  to  confirm  or  deny 
a  persistent  rumor  that  heavy  fortifi¬ 
cations  were  being  erected  by  our 
Pacific  neighbors.  It  is  thought  that 
Miss  Earhart’s  plane  might  have  de-, 


veloped  engine  trouble  and  been 
forced  down  over  one  of  these  in¬ 
numerable  islands,  and  its  crew  taken 
prisoner.  Credence  in  this  theory 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  testimony 
of  several  newly-liberated  natives 
that  "many  moons  ago,  a  white 
woman  and  a  companion  fell  from 
the  sky,  and  spent  several  months  as 
the  guests  of  the  Imperial  Nipponese 
Army."  The  present  whereabouts  of 
the  couple  is  unknown  to  these  in¬ 
formants. 

Born  in  Atchison,  Kansas,  in  1897, 
Amelia  grew  up  as  a  healthy,  normal 
child  exhibiting  no  precocities  save 
a  certain  tomboyishness  characteristic 
of  her  later  life.  Her  early  years 
were  spent  in  traveling  in  various 
parts  of  the  mid-west,  since  her 
father’s  position  as  a  railroad  at¬ 
torney  necessitated  a  constant  mov¬ 
ing  from  place  to  place.  In  1918, 
Amelia  became  a  nurses’  aid  in  a 
Toronto  hospital,  helping  in  the  care 
of  flyers  wounded  in  the  first  World 
War.  While  in  Canada,  Amelia  be¬ 
gan  the  study  of  automotive  repair¬ 
ing,  a  strangely  foreign  subject  to 
a  sedate  young  woman  en  cette 
epoque  de  guerre.  (How  things  have 
changed ! ) 

During  a  trip  to  the  west  coast  in 
1921,  Miss  Earhart  at  last  found  a 
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definite  career  to  her  liking.  It  was 
in  sunny  California  that  she  first  was 
given  the  thrill  of  soaring  through 
the  clouds  in  a  plane  driven  by  a 
young  engineer  named  Frank  Hawks 
(later  to  become  a  famous  speed 
flyer) .  She  must  learn  to  fly.  Despite 
weak  family  opposition  (for  they 
knew  by  now  that  nothing  that  they 
could  say  could  change  Amelia's 
mind  once  it  was  made  up)  by  1923 
Miss  Earhart  had  become  the  first 
woman  to  hold  a  pilot's  license  from 
the  National  Aeronautical  Associa¬ 
tion.  Flying  in  those  days  was  yet  a 
rare  hobby  for  women. 

In  1926,  Amelia  accepted  a  teach¬ 
ing  position  in  Boston’s  famous 
Denison  Settlement  House  where  she 
spent  two  happy  years.  Then  came 
that  eventful  day  in  1928  when  she 
was  chosen  to  be  the  first  woman 
ever  to  cross  the  Atlantic  by  plane. 
The  flight  from  Newfoundland  to 
Ireland  took  twenty  hours  and  forty 
minutes  (a  far  cry  from  the  latest 
records  of  eight  hours  or  less) .  For 
this  pioneering  flight,  Miss  Earhart 
was  elected  Vice-President  of  Trans¬ 
continental  Airways,  and  she  did 
much  to  establish  confidence  in  this 
latest  of  man’s  triumphs  in  harmoniz¬ 


ing  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Her 
marriage  to  her  business  manager, 
George  Putnam,  at  this  time,  was  a 
crowning  point  in  her  life. 

In  1932,  Amelia  became  the  first 
woman  ever  to  make  a  solo  flight 
across  the  Atlantic.  From  then  on 
records  were  made  only  to  be  broken 
by  this  female  eagle  of  the  skyways. 

Though  Amelia  did  not  deny  that 
a  woman’s  noblest  field  of  activity 
was  in  the  home,  she  always  was  a 
champion  of  greater  rights  for 
women.  She  proceeded  to  bring  her 
ideas  to  Purdue  University.  There, 
as  a  Counselor  of  Careers  for 
Women,  she  caused  a  minor  revolu¬ 
tion  among  the  college  authorities  by 
her  farsighted  encouragement  of 
women  who  sought  careers  in 
business  and  industry. 

Early  in  1937,  Amelia  planned  her 
greatest  and  final  flying  feat  —  a 
round-the-world  flight. 

And  that  is  the  story  of  Amelia 
Earhart,  pilot,  educator,  woman. 
Perhaps  some  invading  army  will 
find  her  waiting  on  a  desolate  island 
all  these  years  —  waiting  for  her 
countrymen  to  rescue  her.  We  won¬ 
der.  .  .  . 


"The  poet  is  riding  the  air  on  the  imagination  alone;  and  his 
Pegasus  has  wings  and  no  feet.  But  almost  all  that  has  been  attempted 
in  the  way  of  analyzing  those  imaginative  laws,  has  been  done  by  some 
metaphysician  who  has  feet  and  no  wings.” 

—  G.  K.  C. 
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MICROFILM 

By  LEO  LINEHAN 


I 

HE  development  of  micro¬ 
film  has  been  rapid  over  the 
past  decade  or  so,  and  new 
uses  for  it  have  not  yet  ceased  to 
appear.  Microfilm  is,  of  course, 
neither  a  new  nor  a  radical  develop¬ 
ment.  The  principle  is  as  old  as 
photography  itself  —  to  take  a  pic¬ 
ture  on  small  film  and  project  the 
image  by  means  of  a  magic  lantern. 
Letters  were  reduced  to  microfilm 
and  sent  by  carrier  pigeon  during  the 
siege  of  Paris,  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  The  same  siege  saw  the  first 
use  of  air-mail  with  balloons.  For 
many  years  after  those  early  days, 
however,  interest  in  microfilm  was 
nonexistent;  its  practical  development 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  the 
thirties  of  this  century.  Its  use  at 
that  time  was  restricted  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  important  records  in  the 
smallest  space  possible;  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  its  usefulness  has  never  been 
excelled.  It  was  used  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  by  banks,  business  houses, 
libraries  and  museums  which  wished 
to  preserve  important  documents  or 
make  them  available  to  scholars.  A 
possible  use  was  foreseen  by  college 
officials,  weary  of  publishing  at  great 
expense  scholarly  dissertations  which 
could  never  expect  wide  circulation; 
microfilm  would  be  a  quick,  cheap, 
satisfactory  means  of  publishing  and 


distributing  these  works;  no  longer 
would  knowledge  be  denied  the 
scholarly  or  scientific  worlds  for  lack 
of  funds  to  publish  it.  As  yet,  how¬ 
ever,  the  general  public  neither  used 
nor  was  acquainted  with  microfilm. 

II 

The  present  war  changed  all  that. 
Apart  from  its  use  by  British  business 
houses  to  preserve  precious  records 
endangered  by  the  German  bomb¬ 
ings,  and  its  use  by  war  spies  who 
finally  had  found  a  means  of  swiftly, 
easily  and  safely  copying  and  con¬ 
cealing  military  information,  micro¬ 
film  was  found  ideal  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  news  both  here  and  in 
Europe.  In  the  United  States,  of 
course,  it  was  the  V-Mail.  In  Europe 
countless  Underground  newspapers 
were  published,  or  received  their  in¬ 
formation,  in  microfilm.  Whereas 
before  the  war  microphotography 
was  a  small  field  dominated  by  a  few 
experts,  with  equipment  expensive 
and  limited  in  its  distribution  to  a 
small  number  of  persons,  after  the 
war,  we  may  be  sure,  low-priced 
reading  machines  will  be  generally 
available,  and  there  will  be  keen 
competition  among  numerous  com¬ 
panies  eager  to  take  the  lead  in  find¬ 
ing  new  uses  for  microfilm.  Already 
the  telephone  directory  lists  some 
five  microfilm  companies  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston,  all  of  them 
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working  full  time,  usually  photo¬ 
graphing  checks  and  records  for 
banks.  Not  listed  are  the  numerous 
libraries  and  colleges  which  do  mi¬ 
crophotography  work  for  themselves 
or  for  others. 

Let  us  view  some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  technical  accomplishments  of 
microphotography,  especially  as  they 
indicate  the  future.  Pages  of  up  to 
ten  thousand  words  in  fine  print  can 
be  reduced  to  a  single  exposure  on 
sixteen-millimeter  film.  The  Micro- 
stat  Corporation  of  Norwalk,  Con¬ 
necticut,  has  developed  a  five-pound 
portable  reading  machine  which  will 
hold  a  million  pages  on  microfilm. 
Books  can  be  microphotographed 
literally  as  fast  as  their  pages  can  be 
turned;  checks  can  be  recorded  at 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  minute. 
Microfilm  records  can  be  kept  im- 
perishably  in  about  one  or  two 
percent  of  the  space  needed  for  the 
originals  themselves;  a  ton  of  V-Mail 
on  microfilm  is  eighteen  pounds;  an 
entire  month  of  the  New  York 
Times  (which  mails  a  microfilm 
edition  to  certain  subscribers)  on 
microfilm  has  about  the  bulk  of  a 
bar  of  soap.  Furthermore,  microfilm 
can  be  made  fire  and  water  resistant, 
and  will  keep  for  ages  in  proper 
storage. 

Ill 

Yet  microfilm  has  some  disadvan¬ 
tages.  For  one  thing,  it  wears  out 
under  constant  usage.  Of  course, 
some  durable,  flexible,  transparent 
film  will  be  developed  to  overcome 
this  fault;  that  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  of  chemical  ingenuity.  Or 


perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested,  we 
could  use  cards  or  coils  of  steel,  and 
project  our  microprint  from  them  by 
means  of  some  reflecting  device. 
Steel  will  never  wear  out.  For  an¬ 
other  thing,  microfilm  is  fairly 
expensive.  Yale  distributes  micro¬ 
films  of  the  important  documents  in 
its  possession  at  a  service  charge  of 
two-and-a-half  cents  for  each  ex¬ 
posure;  and  Yale  derives  no  profit 
from  this  work.  Now,  at  the  rate  of 
two-and-a-half  cents  a  page,  Tschan, 
Grimm  and  Squires’  Western  Civili¬ 
zation  would  cost  about  twenty-two 
dollars  the  copy  on  microfilm.  The 
average  number  of  words  per  page 
in  that  textbook  unmicrofilmed  is 
not  quite  five  hundred;  microfilm 
can  easily  reproduce  pages  of  ten 
thousand  words  at  a  single  exposure. 
If  the  book  were  microfilmed  at  ten 
thousand  words  the  page,  we  would 
have  about  forty  exposures  instead 
of  nearly  eight  hundred,  at  a  total 
cost  of  about  a  dollar.  Mass-pro¬ 
duction  might  even  reduce  this  fig¬ 
ure.  The  present  retail  price  of  this 
book,  after  royalties  and  publishers’ 
and  booksellers’  profit  have  been 
added,  is  about  four  dollars. 

IV 

After  the  war,  publishers  may  turn 
to  microfilm  as  a  means  of  publish¬ 
ing  books.  If  they  do,  it  may  prove 
quite  the  most  revolutionary  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  book  trade  since  the  in¬ 
vention  of  movable  type.  Its  novelty, 
its  cheapness,  its  compactness  will 
immediately  appeal  to  the  reading 
public.  The  large  nation-wide  book¬ 
merchandising  "clubs”  which  are 
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flourishing  so  nowadays  would  play 
an  important  part  in  the  populariza¬ 
tion  of  microfilm.  Perhaps  with 
microfilm  the  sale  of  books  will  be 
larger  and  home  libraries  more  com¬ 
plete.  What  effect  this  would  have 
upon  the  lucrative  novel-writing 
business  is  easier  to  imagine  than  to 
describe.  At  any  rate,  when  each 
home  is  equipped  with  a  microfilm¬ 
reading  machine,  the  burden  of  en¬ 
cyclopedia  salesmen  will  be  lighter. 

Consider  things  nearer  home.  At 
present  it  takes  about  15,000  cubic 
feet  to  store  the  Boston  College 
Library.  If  microfilm  were  substi¬ 
tuted,  it  would  take  only  150  cubic 
feet.  (A  cubic  foot,  by  the  way,  is 
the  volume  of  space  occupied  by  eight 
volumes  of  the  Encyclopedia  Brit- 
tanka.')  Thus  the  entire  library 
would  take  up  less  space  than  its 
catalogue  does  now.  The  result?  So 
much  more  room  for  the  students  to 
lark  about  in. 

V 

Suppose  that,  by  the  time  we 
revisit  it  ten  years  hence,  Boston 
College  has  enthusiastically  adopted 
microfilm.  The  Library,  of  course, 
has  changed  most  noticeably.  There 
is  not  a  book  in  Gargan  Hall;  the 
stalls  are  filled  with  small  metal 
scrinia  of  different  sizes,  containing 
reference  works;  the  old  encyclope¬ 
dias  are  gone.  On  the  tables  are 
reading  machines,  tall  black  pyra- 
midical  hoods  of  metal  with  cranks 
which  the  freshmen  turn  so  as  to 
project  the  film  upon  a  screen  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hood. 


One  of  the  freshmen  is  leaving 
for  the  Boston  College  bookstore; 
let  us  follow  him.  .  .  .  The  old  book¬ 
store  has  changed  considerably.  For 
one  thing,  the  books  we  remembered 
have  been  replaced  by  shiny  little 
metal  boxes  like  those  we  observed 
in  the  Boston  College  Library.  The 
compactness  of  his  stock  enables  Mr. 
O’Connell  to  devote  most  of  his 
space  to  ash-trays,  banners,  post 
cards  and  similar  incidentals.  He 
still  is  displaying  the  supply  of  brown 
shoe  polish  he  laid  in  for  sale  to  the 
A.S.T.P.  in  the  winter  of  1943.  He 
is  displaying  a  few  small  reading 
machines,  too,  of  the  battery-pow¬ 
ered  sort.  And  in  one  corner  he  keeps 
a  microfilm  copier,  with  which  he 
reduces  undergraduates’  notes  and 
reproduces  Graduate  School  theses 
for  distribution  to  admiring  friends 
and  relatives. 

No  less  a  change  is  apparent  in 
the  students  present.  They,  even  the 
seniors  among  them,  lack  the  physical 
debility  which  was  once  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  the  Boston  College  man. 
They  have  not  the  bent  back,  the 
bowed  legs,  the  lurching  gait  which 
characterize  men  used  to  carrying 
heavy  burdens.  In  fact,  they  are 
carrying  no  burdens  at  all,  except 
their  notebooks  and  the  collapsible 
reading  machines  in  metal  cases  that 
are  slung  over  their  shoulders.  The 
stalwart  appearance  of  the  modern 
student  is  most  startling  to  the  re¬ 
turning  alumnus. 

Our  freshman  advances  to  the 
counter  of  our  bookstore,  drops  his 
two  dollars  thereon,  and  calls  for  the 
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complete  works  of  Saint  Thomas, 
annotated,  in  Latin  and  English.  He 
receives  a  little  steel  box  about  the 
size  of  a  class  ring,  drops  it  into  his 
pocket  with  his  textbooks,  refuses 
Mr.  O’Connell’s  offer  of  five  of 
them  for  ten  dollars,  turns  and 


leaves.  We  leave  with  him.  As  we 
walk  under  the  lindens  we  catch 
sight  of  the  only  bound-volume, 
honest-to-goodness  book  we  have 
seen  today,  a  breviary  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  Blackrobes.  We  weep 
for  joy  at  the  sight. 


J^itany  in  the  <§kies 

Row  after  row  in  the  cold,  black  fields  of  night 
They  hang;  and  blink  with  all  their  thousand  eyes, 

Out  towards  the  far-off  reaches  of  The  Light, 

A  supplicating  litany  in  the  skies. 

In  rosaries  they  cling,  these  guardian  stars, 

Calling  out  through  the  silence  long  and  deep, 

Until  the  morning  breaks  down  night’s  dark  bars, 
Watching  and  praying  for  sinners  fast  asleep. 

—  Eamon  McDonough 
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IS  EVERYBODY  HAPPY? 

By  ROBERT  SHERER 


HE  gentle  art  of  provoking 
one’s  listeners  to  laughter 
is  a  much  higher  gift  than 
is  generally  acknowledged.  Some  of 
us,  who  know  the  worth  of  this  gift, 
find  it  easy  to  take  our  stage  trage¬ 
dians  and  great  lovers,  or  leave  them 
alone.  But  we  cannot  resist  our  de¬ 
votion  to  the  guy  who  can  walk  out 
onto  the  stage,  say  a  few  words,  and 
send  his  audience  into  an  ocean  of 
laughter.  He  is  our  hero.  Since  the 
comical  art  is  our  weakness,  we 
would  like  to  touch  on  a  few  phases 
of  it. 

I 

The  pun  should  be  included  in  any 
discussion  of  humor.  Some  believe 
a  pun  to  be  extremely  clever;  others 
denounce  it  as  the  lowest  form  of 
wit.  However,  those  who  dislike 
puns  are  made  up  of  many  who  are 
piqued  because  they  didn’t  think  of 
the  pun  first.  Among  such  was  a 
king  they  tell  of  who  hated  puns. 
The  king’s  jester  punned  so  excessive¬ 
ly  that  the  king  commanded  that  he 
be  hung.  When  the  jester  was  on 
the  gallows,  the  king  relented,  and 
granted  a  reprieve  on  condition  that 
the  criminal  promise  never  to  make 
another  pun.  The  jester  couldn’t  re¬ 
sist  the  temptation,  for  he  came 
forward,  bowed  and  cackled,  "I’m 
not  going  to  hang  around  here  .  .  . 
no  noose  is  good  news.’’ 


"String  him  up!’’  cried  the  king. 

"Your  Majesty,’’  the  jester  replied, 
"you  are  jealous  of  my  ability  to  pun 
on  any  subject.’’ 

"You  scoundrel,’’  sneered  the 
crowned  one,  "you’d  even  pun  on  the 
king!” 

"The  king”  said  the  fool,  "is  not 
a  subject” 

Inside  of  a  minute,  the  jester  was 
swinging  from  the  gallows. 

This  brings  us  to  the  story  of  the 
poor  unfortunate  who  stepped  into 
a  tub  of  fresh  cement.  Someone 
asked  him  if  he  were  embarrassed. 
"Embarrassed,’’  echoed  our  poor  un¬ 
fortunate,  "I  was  mortarfied!’’ 

A  student  of  Horace,  once,  when 
a  waiter  told  him  that  the  kitchen 
was  fresh  out  of  consomme,  sighed 
out,  "Eheu  fugaces,  consomme,  con¬ 
somme.’’ 

Of  course  you’ve  read  Leonard 
Feeney’s  You’d  Better  Come  Quietly 
(which  volume  we’ve  heard  referred 
to  as  a  book  called  You’d  Better 
Come  Quickly,  Come  Along  Quietly, 
Come  Up  and  See  Me,  Sometime, 
and  You  Can’t  Take  It  With  You), 
in  the  pages  of  which  is  the  notation 
about  the  hen  who  hatched  200  pul¬ 
lets  and  was  awarded  the  Pulletser 
Prize.  Well,  in  the  same  book  is  the 
record  of  the  best  pun  we’ve  heard 
to  date.  A  young  Englishman  was 
constructing  a  philosophy  of  his  own. 
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He  began  with  the  principle,  "I  am, 
therefore  I  think.”  To  which  an 
objector  remarked,  "That’s  putting 
Descartes  before  the  horse.” 

That’s  enough  for  puns. 

II 

The  deliberate  use  of  a  wrong 
word  closely  resembling  the  right 
word  in  a  context  is  sure-fire  stock- 
in-trade  for  comedians.  Every  week, 
Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  do  a  rou¬ 
tine  like  the  following: 

McGee:  I’m  a  veterinarian  of  the 
last  world  war,  you  know. 

Molly:  You  don’t  mean  veterin¬ 
arian,  dearie,  you  mean  veteran. 

McGee:  Aw,  I  do  not.  A  veteran 
is  a  guy  that  don’t  eat  meat. 

Molly:  That’s  a  vegetarian. 

McGee:  Hah!  A  vegetarian  is  a 
man  eighty  years  old. 

Molly:  That’s  an  octogenarian. 

McGee:  Well,  then,  Mrs.  Quiz 
Kid,  what’s  a  veterinarian? 

Molly:  A  veterinarian  is  a  man 
who  takes  care  of  horses  and  mules 
and  .  .  . 

McGee  (shouting)  :  That’s  what  I 
was  in  the  last  war! 

III 

Next,  let  us  consider  straight 
jokes,  based  somewhat  on  the  double 
entendre  and  the  play  on  words  and 
ideas.  Many  of  these  are  about  mar¬ 
ried  life.  Here  are  a  few  examples: 

Two  girls  are  discussing  a  recent 
wedding.  One  girl  says,  "Did  you 
hear  about  the  awful  fright  George 
got  on  his  wedding  day?” 


"Oh,  yes,”  says  the  other,  "I  was 
at  the  wedding.  I  saw  her.” 

Then,  it  seems,  there  was  a  man 
whose  wife  was  very  sick.  "Does  the 
doctor  think  she’s  going  to  die?” 
asked  a  sympathetic  friend. 

"I  don’t  know,”  the  man  replied, 
"the  doctor  told  me  to  prepare  for 
the  worst,  and  I’ll  be  hanged  if  he 
hasn’t  got  me  guessing.” 

And  there  was  the  lady  who  was 
asked  how  she  met  her  second  hus¬ 
band.  The  lady  explained,  "It  was 
all  very  romantic.  I  was  crossing  the 
street  with  my  first  husband,  when 
my  second  husband  came  along  in  a 
Packard  and  knocked  him  down  and 
out  for  good.  That  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  friendship.” 

A  spinster  was  asked  why  she 
never  got  herself  a  husand.  The 
spinster  replied,  "I  have  a  dog  that 
growls,  a  fireplace  that  smokes,  a 
parrot  that  swears,  and  a  cat  that 
stays  out  all  night.  Why  should  I 
want  a  husband?” 

IV 

Little  children  often,  unconscious¬ 
ly  and  innocently,  crack  some  of  the 
best  gags  of  the  day. 

Once,  little  Jimmy  came  running 
into  the  house  to  exclaim,  "Mama, 
do  you  know  Jackey  Brown’s  neck?” 

"Well,  yes,”  said  the  mother,  "I 
suppose  I  know  Jackey’ s  neck. 
Why?” 

"Well,”  explained  Jimmy,  "he  just 
fell  into  the  pond  up  to  it.” 

Another  little  boy  was  presented 
with  a  new  baby  sister.  He  was  dis- 
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appointed  that  the  baby  wasn’t  a 
boy  so  that  he  could  later  play  base¬ 
ball,  marbles,  and  such  with  him. 
’’Why  don’t  you  exchange  her  for  a 
brother?”  one  of  the  neighbors 
asked. 

’’It  s  too  late,  now,”  answered  the 
little  lad,  ” we’ve  already  used  her 
for  four  days.” 

V 

The  alko-metamorphosis  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  a  man  once  he  goes  "behind 
those  swinging  doors”  has  long  been 
a  source  of  many  jokes.  The  spirit 
of  such  can  be  gathered  from  a 
stock  tale  about  a  drunk  who  was 
rolling  merrily  along  through  the 
Public  Gardens,  leading  a  huge,  pur¬ 
ple  dragon  on  a  leash.  Every  few 
steps  the  dragon  would  stop  and 
bark  at  the  passers-by.  Finally,  the 
drunk  could  stand  such  conduct  no 
longer.  He  took  a  firm  stand,  turned 
to  the  dragon  and  said,  "Listen,  you! 
If  you  bark  like  that  once  more  I’ll 
get  mad,  and  wrhen  I  get  mad  I  get 
cold  sober,  and  if  I  get  cold  sober 
that’ll  be  the  end  of  you!” 

VI 

War  is  the  grimmest  and  most 
horrible  business  in  the  world;  yet, 
every  war  presents  the  world  with 
a  new  crop  of  jokes.  There  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  them.  Countless  books  have 
been  written  on  nothing  but  war 
humor.  Here  goes  for  a  few  of  the 
selections. 

Most  of  the  stories  of  Civil  War 
days  trace  back  to  the  White  House 
and  President  Lincoln.  Our  favorite 


is  the  one  about  Lincoln  and  General 
"Fighting  Joe”  Hooker.  Hooker, 
trying  playfully  to  impress  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  datelined  all  dispatches,  "Head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Saddle.” 

"The  trouble  with  Hooker,”  Lin¬ 
coln  remarked  to  his  cabinet,  "is  that 
he’s  got  his  headquarters  where  his 
hindquarters  ought  to  be.” 

Probably  the  most  familiar  military 
gag  in  the  country  is  the  one  that 
runs  thus  : 

Sentry:  Halt!  Who  goes  there? 

Rookie:  Aw,  you  wouldn’t  know 
me.  I  just  got  here  this  morning. 

The  *  second  most  overworked 
military  incident  concerns  a  Com¬ 
pany’s  clumsiest  recruit.  It  seems  the 
recruit  was  experiencing  the  usual 
difficulty  in  executing  "Present 
arms!”  The  drill  sergeant  studied 
him  with  disgust.  "Where’s  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  your  rifle?”  asked  the 
sergeant. 

"I  don’t  know,  sir,”  stammered  the 
recruit,  "that’s  all  they  gave  me.” 

American  newspapers  have  printed 
many  columns  about  the  romances 
that  have  sprung  up  between  Ameri¬ 
can  fliers  and  attractive  Australian 
girls.  Hearing  of  such  goings  on, 
an  irate  Minnesota  maiden  wrote  to 
her  steady,  stationed  in  Melbourne, 
and  demanded,  "What  charm,  what 
graciousness,  poise,  what  loveliness 
have  Australian  women  got  that  we 
American  girls  haven’t?” 

Back  from  Melbourne  came  the 
teasing  reply,  "None,  dearie,  but 
they’ve  got  them  here.” 

(< Continued  on  Page  61) 
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ON  CRUSADES  AND  CRUSADERS 

By  W.  J.  CONNOLLY 


I 

HEN  Pope  Urban  II  called 
upon  European  Christendom 
to  wrest  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  power  of  the  Moslems,  he 
gave  a  name  to  a  type  of  movement 
which  has  taken  place  throughout  the 
world  since  Abel’s  irate  brothers 

drove  Cain  into  the  wilderness. 

% 

The  word  "crusade”  signifies  an 
action  "endorsed  with  the  cross,”  and 
in  everyday  speech  it  is  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  any  vehement  fight  against 
evil.  In  modern  days,  military  leaders 
have  tended  to  justify  their  wars, 
noble  or  ignoble,  by  calling  them  cru¬ 
sades.  On  the  other  hand,  many  mili¬ 
tary  campaigns  which  have  not  been 
dignified  by  that  title  may  justly 
claim  it,  and  many  deserving  men 
may  justly  be  called  crusaders,  for 
they  seek  to  bear  the  cross  and  crush 
evil  just  as  surely  as  those  who 
answered  the  call  of  Urban  and 
marched  into  the  sun-baked  East 
seeking  Jerusalem  and  salvation. 


The  spirit  of  the  crusader  is  in¬ 
herent  in  every  man,  but  only  the 
strong  and  the  just  can  bring  it  to 
its  full  flowering.  Others,  many  of 
them  aflame  with  good  intentions, 
may  enlist  in  crusades,  and  may  even 
attain  to  the  title  of  crusader,  but 
their  own  weakness  or  selfishness, 
whichever  it  may  be,  will  inevitably 
force  them  from  their  well-defined 
but  tortuous  path  into  one  of  the 
many  broad  and  smooth  highways 
which  lead  away  from  it.  As  God¬ 
frey  and  Baldwin,  and  thousands  of 
others  before  and  after  them  have 
discovered,  the  road  of  the  crusader 
is  a  difficult  and  heartbreaking  one, 
for  the  opposition  is  always  fear¬ 
some;  the  well-disposed  are  often 
indifferent;  and  most  of  those  who 
wish  to  aid  stand  in  trembling  awe 
of  the  enemy. 

II 

The  present  world  conflict  has 
probably  brought  into  existence  more 
real  and  so-called  crusades  than  any 
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other  conflict  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Germany  announces  to  the 
peoples  of  Europe  that  she  is  fight¬ 
ing  a  crusade  against  Communism; 
our  newspapers  scream  that  Soviet 
Russia  is  fighting  a  holy  war  against 
the  forces  of  Fascism;  the  Allies  of 
the  West  state  emphatically  that  the 
benediction  of  the  Almighty  rests 
upon  their  banners. 

All  this  self-assured  claiming  casts 
a  spell  on  a  large  proportion  of  the 
youth  of  any  nation.  As  a  result,  we 
witness,  in  a  score  of  countries,  the 
awesome  spectacle  of  huge,  newly 
made  cemeteries  filled  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  men  who  died  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  and 
of  His  justice  that  they  kill  each 
other. 

Behind  the  scenes,  too,  deep  in 
the  bosom  of  this  American  democ¬ 
racy,  little  men,  unknown  men,  fight 
their  own  crusades,  heralded,  sung, 
and,  too  often,  allowed.  Long-limbed 
Western  fanatics  fight  their  war 
against  liquor,  calling  upon  God  to 
aid  them  in  depriving  man  of  one 
of  the  rights  given  him  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  time;  Southerners  battle 
to  push  back  the  bewildered  Negro, 
slowly  beginning  to  rise  from  his 
couch  of  pain;  and  raw-boned  New 
Jersey  farmers  crusade  against  hired 
hands  who  were  so  cursed  as  to  have 
had  grandfathers  who  were  born  in 
Japan. 

Ill 

So  many  attempts  to  distort,  in  the 
name  of  justice,  the  fundamental 
precepts  of  justice,  so  many  weak 
fights  against  petty  and  even  fancied 


wrongs  are  being  publicized  in  these 
mad  days  that  the  men  who  truly 
deserve  the  name  "crusader”  are 
entirely  left  out  of  the  brilliant-hued, 
but  crazily  patterned  picture.  To  the 
intelligent  observer,  this  situation  is 
far  from  strange.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  men  have  forgotten 
that  the  battles  of  the  soul  and  of 
the  conscience  are  vastly  more  im¬ 
portant  than  those  of  the  body,  and 
that  the  direct  fight  for  God  Him¬ 
self  is  of  far  greater  moment  than 
the  fight  for  country  which,  at  its 
noblest,  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
fight  for  God. 

So  the  much  maligned  con¬ 
scientious  objector  suffers  in  silent 
disgrace  for  his  belief  that  the  sport 
of  war  under  no  circumstances  may 
be  indulged  in  by  men  who  believe 
that  Christ  commanded  them  to  love 
their  enemies.  So  in  the  South  a  few 
black-robed  men  crusade  in  unvoiced 
suffering  for  the  theory  that  a  man 
whose  skin  happens  to  be  black  is 
entitled  to  as  high  a  place  in  Heaven 
as  one  whose  skin  happens  to  be 
white.  So  a  few  struggle  in  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  flickering  hope 
that  those  whom  they  teach  will 
some  day  have  the  courage  to  declare 
to  the  world  their  belief  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  God.  So  they  work,  and  hope, 
and  pray,  as  iron  Mars,  that  parent 
of  hatreds  and  master  of  prejudices, 
growls  his  anger  in  their  fearful 
ears. 

Another  crusade,  too,  goes  on  in 
this  war-torn  world  of  ours,  and  this 
is  the  least  known  of  all.  It  is  the 
struggle  of  Christian  man  to  retain 
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his  age-old  principles  in  the  face  of 
the  scoffing  masses;  it  is  the  struggle 
of  man  to  discover  the  place  in  life 
which  God  has  destined  him  to  fill. 
It  goes  on  day  and  night  in  millions 
of  homes,  in  all  the  world,  and  yet 
it  is  absolutely  silent,  for  it  takes 
place  entirely  within  the  mind.  The 
world  sees  only  its  effects  and  it  is 
puzzled,  even  angered.  It  looks  with 
dismay  upon  the  boy  who  wanders, 
restless,  irresolute,  from  one  interest 
to  another,  from  one  hope  to  its 
resultant  discouragement,  as  the 
time  for  his  induction  nears,  but  it 
dares  not  challenge  him,  for  it  fears 
what  his  young,  inexperienced  and 
therefore  uncorrupted,  mind  might 
have  discovered  and  what  his  unre¬ 
strained  tongue  might  shout  out.  It 
gazes  terror-stricken  on  the  crippled 
veteran  returning  from  the  shadows, 
but  it  dares  not  question  him,  for  it 
fears  lest  imprecations  instead  of 
patriotic  epigrams  spill  from  his  lips. 
So  the  world  wonders  and  cannot 
resolve  its  doubts  concerning  those 
of  its  children  who  grasp  frantically 
at  ways  of  resolving  their  own. 

IV 

Every  man,  whether  he  be  soldier 
or  civilian,  must  conduct  a  crusade 
within  his  own  soul,  for  every  man 
has  an  enemy  to  defeat,  and  a 
destination  to  reach.  Some  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  interests  of 
the  world,  and  neglect  their  spiritual 
fight.  Others,  however,  subordinate 
the  cares  of  the  world  to  those  of 
the  spirit,  and  devote  themselves  to 
winning  the  great  battle  and  the 


everlasting  prize.  The  battle  may 
lead  them  to  a  lifetime  of  spiritual 
contemplation  in  a  silent  monastery; 
it  may  take  them  to  a  lonely  mission 
station  in  China;  or  it  may  lead  to  a 
violent  death  on  some  newly-won 
beachhead  in  the  blue  reaches  of  the 
Pacific. 

Many  are  they  who  fight  this  cru¬ 
sade,  and  because  of  their  numbers 
they  go  unnoticed.  The  world  at 
large  would  never  think  of  en¬ 
nobling  them  with  the  title  of  cru¬ 
sader,  for  the  world  at  large  busies 
itself  with  material  things  and  shuts 
its  eyes  to  the  struggles  of  the  soul. 
These,  however,  are  the  frays  which 
decide  whether  a  man  should  be 
called  a  crusader  for  these  struggles 
truly  bear  the  marks  of  the  cross. 

Thus  crusaders  pass  through  the 
world  and  the  world  hails  them  not. 
After  the  shadowy  forms  of  Bald¬ 
win,  and  Godfrey,  and  Louis,  they 
ride,  mounted  on  their  shining 
chargers,  their  pennant  lances  ready 
for  the  fray,  their  crosses  gleaming 
red  upon  their  bosoms.  On  they 
ride,  and  on,  trampling  down  the 
shades  that  crumple  in  their  path. 
As  they  go,  they  hear  the  cackling, 
derisive  laughter  of  the  world 
emanating  from  the  spaces  around 
them,  and  reverberating  among  the 
turrets  of  the  heavens  above.  But 
they  pay  no  heed,  for  their  whole 
attention,  all  their  senses,  are  trained 
upon  the  tiny  light  that  shines  in 
the  East,  and  which  seems  to  grow 
ever  brighter  before  the  intentness 
of  their  gaze. 
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William  Henry  Cardinal  O’Connell: 

A  Memoir 

By  ANTHONY  J.  LAURANO 


I 

HE  far  sounding  seminary 
bells  of  St.  John’s  broke  the 
expectant  and  awful  silence 
of  the  Saturday  evening  air  with  the 
news  of  the  passing  of  our  beloved 
Archbishop,  William  Henry  Cardinal 
O’Connell. 

Then,  from  atop  University 
Heights  the  tower  of  Boston  College, 
his  Alma  Mater,  watching  with 
heavy  eyes  the  episcopal  home  of  her 
famous  son,  caught  the  sad  news  and 
mournfully  tolled  the  tale  of  his 
death.  The  din  of  each  peal  of  the 
tower  bells  shot  out  and  touched  the 
heart  of  every  B.  C.  man;  it  cast  a 
gloom  over  every  Bostonian;  it 
brought  sorrow  to  homes  throughout 
America;  its  mournful  tidings  spread 
throughout  the  world. 

It  hardly  seems  possible,  for  it  was 
but  yesterday  that  Cardinal  O’Con¬ 
nell  was  walking  along  College  Row, 
breathing  in  the  delicate  fragrance 
of  his  favorite  lindens.  It  seemed 
only  the  day  before  that  he  stood 
beneath  the  shade  of  our  great  oak 
on  Alumni  Field  and  received  the 
unique  award  of  Patron  of  Liberal 
Arts.  However,  we  are  consoled  in 
the  knowledge  and  assurance  that  he 
has  left  us  and  mounted  to  a  greater 
glory,  into  a  glory  where  true  ex¬ 


cellence  is  rewarded,  with  a  recom¬ 
pense  that  will  be  eternal. 

The  Most  Rev.  Richard  J.  Cushing, 
our  new  Archbishop,  in  the  splendid 
eulogy  that  he  delivered  the  morning 
of  the  Cardinal’s  funeral,  said: 

”...  Any  man,  exalted  above  his  fellow- 
man,  most  of  all  in  an  ecclesiastical  life, 
can  have  few  intimates.  In  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree,  Cardinal  O’Connell  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  combining  a  genuine  love  of 
his  priests  and  people  with  a  detachment 
which  kept  him  from  the  softening  con¬ 
solation  of  their  friendship;  but  he  paid 
the  price  for  this  magnificent  service  to 
God  and  country  with  a  lonely  life  and 
a  no  less  lonely  death.” 

II 

But  not  all  his  days  took  their 
heavy  demands  on  personal  happiness 
and  companionship.  We  like  to  look 
upon  that  period  of  the  "great 
man’s"  life  which,  as  he  himself  said, 
were  the  happiest — his  college  years. 

Let  us  journey  down  the  years  to 
the  Lowell  and  Boston  of  1878 — the 
day  of  horse-drawn  trolleys,  prosper¬ 
ing  woolen  mills,  heavily-lined  streets 
of  chestnut  and  linden.  William 
Henry  O’Connell  is  eigtheen  years  of 
age;  strong,  physically  and  mentally, 
a  lad  of  deep  sentiments  and  pro¬ 
found  emotions.  He  has  just  recov¬ 
ered  from  a  serious  illness  that  has 
taken  him  from  St.  Charles’  College, 
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in  Baltimore,  and  confined  him  to 
bed  for  two  months.  Mental  rest, 
with  the  help  of  plenty  of  outdoor 
exercise,  gained  chiefly  in  the  saddle, 
restore  William  to  complete  and  im¬ 
mediate  recovery.  He  is  now  ready 
to  resume  his  studies;  but  his  doctor 
cautions  him  against  returning  to 
the  old  routine  of  boarding  at  St. 
Charles’  College.  He  does  advise  the 
lad  to  try  the  Jesuit  day  college  in 
Boston,  where  he  can  continue  his 
studies  and  still  remain  under  home 
care. 

William  O’Connell  makes  prompt 
application  to  Boston  College  and 
asks  to  be  admitted  to  the  Poetry 
class.  His  application  is  accepted, 
classes  begin  immediately,  and 
William  embarks  on  the  course  of 
his  college  studies — a  milestone  in  a 
long  and  illustrious  career. 

He  would  rise  at  six  o’clock; 
breakfast;  attend  daily  Mass  at  the 
parish  church  as  frequently  as  pos¬ 
sible;  and  then  take  the  train  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  which  came  into  North  Station 
at  8:00  A.  M.  With  subways  and 
rapid-transits  a  thing  for  futurists  to 
dream  about,  he  would  shoulder  his 
books  and  hike  the  four  miles  across 
the  city  to  Harrison  Avenue,  in  the 
South  End  of  Boston.  Classes  were 
from  nine  to  twelve,  a  brief  recess, 
and  then  more  classes  until  two. 

With  school  over,  he  would  re¬ 
trace  his  steps  out  of  the  fashionable 
South  End,  pass  by  the  Boston  Com¬ 
mon,  and  then  catch  the  three  o’clock 
train  to  Lowell.  Far  from  being 
annoyed  by  the  monotonous  sing¬ 
song  of  the  train  wheels,  William 


O’Connell  used  to  employ  the  tedious 
train  time  in  catching  up  on  his 
sleep,  in  anticipation  of  his  after¬ 
noon  of  vigorous  exercise  at 
home.  He  would  tuck  away  a  light 
luncheon  and  saunter  joyfully  to  the 
barn.  Mounting  his  favorite  colt,  he 
spent  an  hour  or  more  at  some  hard, 
but  exhilirating  riding.  Dinner  was 
at  seven,  after  which  he  would  re¬ 
tire  to  his  room  in  study  until  twelve. 

This  combination  of  a  new  inter¬ 
est  in  study,  open-air  exercise  and 
home  care,  was  the  tonic  his  doctor 
had  prescribed,  and  William  grew 
stronger  in  body  and  mind.  He  loved 
being  home  because  he  was  deeply 
devoted  to  his  parents. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  college 
was  most  congenial  to  him.  He  grew 
very  fond  of  the  Jesuit  professors 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  president 
of  the  college,  Father  Robert  Fulton, 
S.J.,  "a  man  of  very  broad  and  pro¬ 
found  culture,  and  of  a  large  ex¬ 
perience  with  men  and  the  problems 
of  life.” 

Where  studies  had  previously  been 
a  duty  and  a  hard  task,  now  they 
were  viewed  with  great  intellectual 
delight.  Studies  were  marvelously 
successful.  His  classmates  were  warm 
and  sympathetic.  From  the  moment 
Father  Fulton  led  the  new  student 
into  the  Poetry  class  and  introduced 
him  to  the  students  with  the  embar¬ 
rassing  threat — "Boys,  look  to  your 
laurels!”  a  deep  and  enduring  af¬ 
fection  was  cemented  between  the 
students  and  the  new  pupil.  He  glad¬ 
dened  to  their  spontaneous  invitation 
to  their  fellowship  and  fostered  it 
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through  their  parting  at  graduation 
and  for  many  years  more  in  later 
life. 

Boston  College  for  William 
O’Connell  was  not  all  Poetry,  the 
Sciences  and  Philosophy, — he  ex¬ 
celled  in  them  all.  There  were  few 
extra-curricular  activities,  but  many 
opportunities  for  sharpening  his 
mind  and  bringing  to  light  many 
talents  which  otherwise  might  have 
remained  hidden  and  unused. 

Debating  was  one  of  these,  and  in 
public  discussions,  together  with  the 
intricate  sword-play  of  rebuttal,  he 
gained  ease  and  experience  in  his 
power  of  expression  which  even  then 
was  unusual.  There,  in  the  old 
auditorium  on  Harrison  Avenue,  an 
orator  was  born,  an  orator  whose 
voice  was  to  reach  countless  thou¬ 
sands  through  his  famed  sermons, 
addresses  and  writings. 

An  equally  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
stiffness  of  the  formal  education  of 
the  classroom  was  the  Dramatic 
Society.  Then,  as  now,  the  students 
rivaled  one  another  for  the  honor  of 
orating  in  the  traditional  trappings 
of  their  favorite  Shakespearean  hero. 

Love  and  devotion  to  the  Mother 
of  God  were  enthusiastically  fostered, 
and  weekly  the  sodalists  would  meet 
for  the  recitation  of  the  Little  Office 
and  listen  to  some  inspiring  sermon. 
Cardinal  O’Connell  loved  Mary  Im¬ 
maculate  and  treasured  throughout 
his  life  the  simple  but  beautiful  de¬ 
votion  to  our  Mother  in  heaven. 

The  months  of  unlimited  happi¬ 
ness  and  laughter  rapidly  slipped 
away.  Commencement  loomed  and 


then  graduation.  William  won 
several  prizes  in  Poetry  and  Rhetoric 
and  captured  all  the  gold  and  silver 
medals  in  Philosophy,  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  Parting  from  his  foster 
mother  and  her  students  and  pro¬ 
fessors,  that  he  had  grown  to  love  as 
members  of  one  great  mystical  fam¬ 
ily,  was  to  weigh  heavily  upon  his 
heart.  This  sadness  was  soon  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  announcement  of 
Archbishop  Williams  that  William 
O’Connell  was  selected  to  study  at 
Rome. 

Ill 

Boston  College  had  nurtured  and 
guided  another  son  successsfully  into 
the  Church.  He  excelled  in  honor 
and  prestige;  humbly  as  a  parish 
priest  in  Medford  and  the  West  End, 
as  bishop  of  Portland  and  Boston, 
triumphantly  as  Cardinal  of  the  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  Boston. 

The  homestead  on  Harrison  Ave¬ 
nue,  blessed  with  tradition  and  sad 
memories,  soon  became  old  and 
creaking  with  unceasing  use.  It  was 
a  source  of  keen  satisfaction  for 
Cardinal  O’Connell  to  play  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  transplanting  the  en¬ 
during  spirit  of  guidance  and  in¬ 
tellect  of  his  youth  atop  a  beautiful 
hill  in  Newton,  overlooking  the  twin 
lakes,  and  where  it  might  fasten  a 
loving  and  maternal  eye  over  the 
Diocesan  Seminary  and  his  episcopal 
residence  in  Brighton, — a  truly  noble, 
loving  and  devoted  son.  Little  won¬ 
der  the  Tower  on  the  Heights  tolled 
so  sadly  the  tragic  tale  of  his  passing. 

Once  we  chanced  to  meet  him. 
He  was  taking  an  afternoon  walk  by 
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his  episcopal  home  on  Common¬ 
wealth  Avenue.  We  were  frightened 
when  we  realized  that  the  great  figure 
that  approached  us  was  that  of  the 
Cardinal.  To  our  great  astonishment 
he  seemed  to  pause  when  he  saw  us, 
as  if  he  were  just  as  anxious  to  talk 
with  us  as  we  were  thrilled  in  seeing 
him.  We  grew  cold  with  perspiration 
at  the  thought  of  insufficient  or  im¬ 
proper  respect  towards  the  Cardinal, 
but  he  must  have  sensed  our  nervous¬ 
ness  for,  in  genuinely  genial  fashion, 
he  promptly  extended  his  hand  and 
smiled.  Eagerly  and  clumsily  we 
dropped  to  our  knees  and  kissed  the 
ring  which  adorned  his  finger.  Will 
we  ever  forget  the  moment,  or  the 
place,  or  the  man!  Will  we  ever 
forget  the  brilliance  with  which  his 
ring  sparkled  in  the  afternoon  sun, 
or  that  smile  he  offered  us,  with  all 
its  warmth  and  sincerity! 

IV 

We  met  him  for  the  second  time 
— the  last  time — the  morning  of  his 
huge  funeral.  Gaining  entrance  to 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  was 
our  first  and  greatest  difficulty. 
When  this  was  surmounted,  we  hud¬ 
dled  into  an  enveloping  corner  of 


one  of  the  naves.  There,  hidden  and 
unimportant,  we  watched  the  strange 
but  impressive  funeral  service  of 
our  foster  brother — weren’t  we  B.C. 
men?  The  hand  missals  we  carried 
seemed  useless.  There  was  too  much 
to  see;  the  many  dignitaries,  re¬ 
splendent  in  their  red  robes  and 
flashing  rings  to  identify;  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  surpliced  clerics  with  their 
open  breviaries;  the  many  lay  repre¬ 
sentatives,  dressed  in  their  best, 
praying  for  their  beloved  shepherd. 

Then  there  was  the  Cathedral  it¬ 
self,  so  grand  and  exalted  on  this 
Friday  morning.  It  was  like  losing 
yourself  amid  the  shades  of  antiquity, 
and,  peasantly-garbed,  witnessing  the 
funeral  of  some  archbishop  of  medie¬ 
val  Reims  or  Rouen.  How  that 
morning  sun  struck  the  stained-glass 
windows  and  diffused  its  colorful 
spectrum  throughout  the  Cathedral! 
How  the  spectators  hushed  as  some 
spectre  breeze  quietly  and  mysterious¬ 
ly  snuffed  out  one  of  the  altar  can¬ 
dles  at  the  Elevation!  How  rapidly 
our  hearts  beat  as  the  ceremonies 
were  climaxed  with  the  four  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  body!  How  pleased  our 
Cardinal  must  have  been  as  he 
watched  from  his  new  and  heavenly 
home! 


"It  is  a  deplorable  thing  for  a  sect  to  lose  its  religion  and  retain 
its  morality.” 

—  G.  K.  C. 
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THE  SOLDIER 

By  EDMUND  J.  NAUGHTON 


I 

HE  day  was  at  once  bright 
and  misty.  Wisps  of  vapor 
curled  across  the  smooth, 
green  valley  which  gently  dipped 
away  from  the  near  hills  which  were 
so  intimate  and  moundy,  and  so 
peculiar  to  Southern  France.  Along 
the  face  of  the  valley,  a  dull  stream 
and  a  twisting,  brown  road  cut  long 
and  lazy  lines. 

But  the  quiet  of  the  scene  was  the 
electric  stillness  of  war.  The  distant 
half  of  the  road,  and  stretching  off 
to  the  horizon,  was  grey.  On  it  a 
grey  column  of  soldiers  stood  mo¬ 
tionless.  As  eyes  adjusted  themselves 
from  a  vantage  point,  they  could  see 
toy  soldiers  in  khaki  fencing  that  col¬ 
umn  in  on  either  side  with  machine 
guns.  Just  where  the  road  became 
a  wooden  bridge  that  stepped  across 
the  stream,  the  grey  column  trickled 
slowly  forward.  Under  a  floating 
banner  of  stars  and  stripes,  the  grey- 
clad  soldiers  were  handing  over  their 
arms. 

Yes!  You  guessed  it!  The  entire 
German  10th  Marine  Division  was 
surrendering  to  the  American  forces. 
They  gave  up  en  masse,  and  without 
a  struggle.  But  there  was  one  Ger¬ 
man  whose  heart  was  pounding  with 
anger  and  indignation.  He  was 
Ober-Lieutnant  Franz  Koenig.  He 
despised  his  General’s  order  to  sur¬ 


render.  He  was  burning  with  anger 
that  for  him  the  war,  all  war,  was 
over. 

II 

No  matter  where  you  saw  Franz 
Koenig,  you  would  have  guessed  his 
profession.  The  word  soldier  was 
written  in  his  arresting,  steel-blue 
eyes,  in  that  iron- jawed  face,  in  the 
toughened,  leathery  skin,  in  that 
erect,  barrel-chested  frame  that 
showed  not  the  slightest  sign  of  mid¬ 
dle-age.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  one  who 
loved  the  army  for  the  army’s  sake. 

As  he  stood  there  on  that  brown 
French  road,  Ober-Lieutnant  Koenig’s 
mind,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  drifted  summarily  over  his 
career.  It  was  because  he  knew,  at 
last,  that  his  career  was  at  an  end. 
He  was  born  in  1890,  the  son  of  a 
drill-sergeant  of  the  German  Army. 
His  babyhood  was  spent  in  barracks 
and  camps.  His  lullaby  was  the 
clack-clod  of  the  high  and  hard  mili¬ 
tary  boots.  His  prayers  were  the 
drill-chants,  and  his  creed  the  Army 
Regulations.  Franz  Koenig  remem¬ 
bered  how  often,  in  the  evening,  his 
father  used  to  draw  him  to  the 
hearth  fire  of  their  soldier  home,  and 
tell  him  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
His  father  never  tired  of  telling  such 
stories  of  triumphant  incidents,  tac¬ 
tics  and  campaigns,  nor  did  the  son 
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ever  tire  of  listening.  As  he  cursed 
the  softness  of  the  new  recruits  under 
him,  the  father  seemed  to  give  every 
indication  that  he  longed  for  another 
war.  Indeed,  the  whole  family  re¬ 
garded  his  exploits  in  the  war  with 
France  as  the  very  height  of  the 
father’s  achievement  in  life.  Franz’s 
mother  would  listen  attentively,  and 
nod  her  head  in  approval  while  her 
lord  and  master  reminisced.  As 
Franz  grew,  he  knew  he,  too,  would 
be  a  soldier;  and  he  yearned  for  the 
day  he  would  have  his  own  uniform 
and  his  own  gun. 

Ill 

The  day  came,  and  the  hour,  for 
his  enlistment.  Franz  was  disap¬ 
pointed  that  he  found  no  great  thrill 
on  the  occasion.  It  proved  to  be  only 
a  mild  satisfaction  that  he  was  in 
uniform.  He  knew  his  business  well, 
and  he  worked  hard.  Even  his  father 
would  give  an  occasional  grunt  of 
approval  at  some  of  his  acts  of 
soldierly  discipline,  and  at  some  of 
his  ideas.  When  the  war  of  1914 
came,  he  was  ready.  He  marched  off 
through  Belgium  and  into  France. 
His  regiment  timed  its  step  to  the 
"Auf  Paris!  Auf  Paris!”  the  catch 
phrase  of  that  proud  procession. 
There  was  mud  on  his  boots,  and  his 
father’s  memories  in  his  brain.  Yet, 
despite  the  sacred  dignity  of  his 
father’s  legends,  he  knew  he  was  in 
a  far  harder  war.  Reluctantly,  his 
father  admitted  as  much.  The  ad¬ 
mission  came  in  the  last  letter  his 
father  wrote  just  before  he  died.  The 


news  of  his  father’s  death  came  to 
Franz  in  the  height  of  a  bloody  bat¬ 
tle.  It  brought  into  perfect  focus  for 
him  the  perception  of  his  supreme 
inheritance  and  his  duty. 

Franz  fought  diligently  in  those 
four  years.  He  was  twice  decorated 
for  daring  bravery  in  the  swift,  cold 
ceremony  of  the  German  High  Com¬ 
mand.  He  accepted  victories  as  the 
due  wages  of  the  German  Army.  He 
smiled  with  the  grim  smile  of  a 
professional,  at  the  ultimate  defeat. 
In  that  dark  hour,  he  could  have  spat 
upon  the  moral  collapse  of  the  com¬ 
plaining  and  shuddering  German 
draftees.  The  war  wasn’t  over  — 
only  a  phase  of  it.  The  Junkers  had 
decided  to  wait.  It  was  the  trying 
fickleness  of  fate. 

IV 

The  German  soldiers  returned 
home.  Franz  was  among  those  chos¬ 
en  to  stay  in  uniform  and  in  arms 
to  control  the  German  turmoil  until 
it  had  settled  into  peace.  It  was 
the  most  insufferable  period  of  his 
life.  The  ignorant,  sniveling  civilians 
put  him  out  of  all  patience.  It  made 
him  burn  to  see  those  whining  in¬ 
grates  storm  the  emergency  supply 
centers,  the  dispensaries  and  the  re¬ 
lief  kitchens.  He  had  never  jumped 
any  order  as  he  had  that  to  threaten 
the  mobs  with  his  rifle.  It  would 
have  felt  good  to  squeeze  the  trigger 
to  see  those  cowards  buckle  and  die. 
Cowards  should  never  live! 

The  years  rolled  on,  and  new 
faces  passed  before  him.  A  new 
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army  was  growing,  and  he  was  happy 
that,  as  drill-sergeant,  he  was  helping 
to  build  it.  He  took  a  keen  delight 
in  his  work,  knowing  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  fooling  the  world.  The 
greatest  and  mightiest  army  of  all 
was  rising  around  him.  He  drilled 
and  trained  and  maneuvered.  He 
gave  sudden  orders  to  his  recruits, 
rousing  them  from  their  beds  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  march,  march, 
march.  He  learned  and  taught  the 
ways  of  lightning  war.  The  Wehr- 
macht  matured  to  a  size  and  a  might 
beyond  his  wildest  hopes. 

He  knew,  as  he  tramped  the  cob¬ 
bles  of  Coblenz,  that  the  real  war 
was  in  the  offing.  He  read  it  in  the 
eyes  of  his  superior  officers.  Ger¬ 
many  would  have  what  belonged  to 
her.  She  would  not  be  dictated  to 
like  a  slave.  He  knew  well  that  the 
infantry  makes  or  breaks  a  war,  but 
the  roaring  of  the  Luftwaffe,  shak¬ 
ing  the  sky  overhead,  was  good  music 
to  his  ears.  The  Junkers  were  not 
playing  with  toys.  He  was  at  the 
West  Wall  when  the  war  struck. 

V 

His  impatient  young  men 
squirmed  with  restlessness  as  they 
heard  of  their  brothers  smashing 
through  Poland.  They  amused  him, 
these  Nazis  —  they  all  wanted  to 
move  on  so  fast.  They  could  not 
wait  with  the  mastered  patience  he 
had  learned.  They  did  not  know  that 
half  of  war  is  spent  in  waiting. 

Sergeant  Franz  Koenig  was  one  of 
the  few  unexcited  soldiers  in  his 


company  when  orders  came  to  move. 
His  boys  fought  well;  but  the  silly 
grins  they  wore  in  victory  indicated 
to  him  the  odd  difference  between  a 
Nazi  and  a  soldier.  The  Hollanders, 
the  Belgians,  and  then  the  French, 
were  caught  perfectly.  The  army 
knifed  through  resistance  as  if  it 
were  cheese.  Even  Koenig  was 
thrilled  by  the  speed  and  the  per¬ 
fection  of  timing.  The  team-work 
of  the  various  charging  divisions  was 
magnificent,  and  this  German-de¬ 
signed  Blitzkrieg  was  a  marvel  for 
the  world.  France  was  theirs. 

Koenig  never  knew  any  delight 
like  that  of  the  march  through  Paris. 
He  polished  his  uniform  as  he  had 
not  done  since  he  was  a  yearling;  all 
his  weapons  were  shining,  and  there 
was  excitement  in  his  commands. 
Down  the  boulevards  they  goose- 
stepped,  in  that  perfect  clack-clod, 
clack-clod  of  mad  precision  they  had 
all  practiced  since  boyhood.  Along 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  along  the  Champs 
Elysees,  across  the  Place  de  l’Etoile, 
and  through  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
he  saw  the  dismal  French  lining  the 
sidewalks,  the  tears  streaming  down 
their  faces.  He  enjoyed  letting  them 
see  the  rigid  tenseness  of  his  soldier’s 
body.  They  could  never  have  won, 
these  Frenchmen;  they  didn’t  know 
what  soldiering  meant.  They  were 
schemers,  and  theorists,  and  wine 
drinkers,  and  lovers  of  pleasure. 
They  never  knew  that  emotions 
never  make  an  army.  They  had  lost 
all  idea  of  patience  and  fortitude 
and  the  wrack  of  discipline.  With 
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every  step,  he  pounded  his  scorn  for 
them  down  on  the  pavement.  How 
proud  he  was  that  he  was  a  German ! 
How  his  father  would  have  rejoiced 
to  see  this  day! 

VI 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  France, 
Koenig  was  made  Lieutnant,  and 
then  Ober-Lieutnant.  He  allowed 
himself  a  little  swagger  as  he  strolled 
the  French  streets  that  had  grown 
grey  with  dejection  and  defeat.  The 
French  he  encountered  hated  him. 
This  sharp,  French  abhorrence  both¬ 
ered  some  of  his  subordinates,  made 
them  unhappy  and  cut  them  to 
the  very  soul.  Koenig  enjoyed  the 
hatred,  for  it  was  part  of  a  soldier’s 
trade.  Experience  taught  him  that 
only  in  a  useless  emotionalism  does 
any  civilian  rabble  seek  out  its  craven 
comfort. 

When  stabbings  and  woundings 
and  slayings  took  place  among  his 
soldiers  from  unknown  sources,  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an  in¬ 
consistent  resignation.  The  trials  and 
punishments  and  executions  con¬ 
nected  with  such  baseness  he  thought 
were  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  soldier.  He  left  all  such  duties 
to  those  convicts  on  the  loose, 
to  that  sewage  of  the  Reich,  the 
Gestapo. 

As  did  all  children,  so,  especially, 
did  the  French  children  take  from 
him  a  queer  and  crude  tenderness. 
It  did  not  matter  to  him  that  all 
these  children,  except  the  very  young, 
reacted  to  his  interest  with  angelic 
scorn.  Once  he  gave  a  little  girl  a 


package  of  cough  drops;  and  when 
she  promptly  threw  it  into  the  gutter 
he  chuckled  almost  as  though  it  were 
a  flattery  to  him.  And  once  he  en¬ 
tered,  out  of  curiosity,  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame.  The  ineffable  beauty 
of  the  interior  touched  him  not  at 
all;  but  what  did  touch  him  was  a 
band  of  children,  under  the  direction 
of  three  nuns,  reciting  a  prayer  of 
petition  to  God.  Koenig  felt,  in  that 
moment,  that  if  he  were  God  he 
would  paralyze  the  stupid  powers 
that  rule  the  world,  and  give  all 
control  over  to  the  children.  In  a 
clumsy  way,  he  even  regretted  that 
he  had  never  married  and  had  no 
little  ones  of  his  own. 

Koenig  would  have  preferred  the 
Russian  front  to  this  stale  occupation 
of  Paris.  The  great  news  of  successes 
in  Africa  mitigated  the  mistrust  he 
had  for  the  non-junker  Rommel. 
The  glorious  advance  on  Stalingrad 
made  him  even  think  more  kindly  of 
the  Fiihrer. 

VII 

Then,  beyond  all  belief,  the  tide 
turned.  The  Russians  grew  stub¬ 
born.  New  rumblings  were  heard  in 
Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  Those 
Americans  were  back  again.  Musso¬ 
lini  was  knocked  out  of  the  war. 

The  French  became  very  annoying. 
Ober-Lieutnant  Koenig  began  to 
build  defense  works.  France  was  to 
be  invaded,  and  a  mighty  force  was 
marshaling  on  the  seas.  Still,  the 
invasion  did  not  come.  He  felt 
strangely  nervous  as  he  saw  fate  once 
again  crossing  the  path  of  the  Ger- 
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man  armies.  He  barely  conquered  a 
terrible  tenseness,  and  he  could  not- 
sleep. 

Then  they  struck.  As  he  saw  the 
W ehrmacht  moving  up  to  meet  the 
threat,  he  hoped  the  10th  Division 
would  move,  too,  and  help  push  this 
invasion  into  the  sea.  But  long  be¬ 
fore  any  orders  came,  and  before  they 
had  time  to  obey  them,  the  situation 
was  hopeless.  A  storm  of  blows  fell. 
Paris  was  threatened,  and  then  taken. 
The  Yankees  streamed  around  the 
city.  The  Germans  retreated  to  the 
south.  Their  General  commanded  a 
surrender. 

VIII 

To  Franz  Koenig,  this  was  all 
ridiculously  impossible.  Those  Yan¬ 
kees  crush  part  of  the  might  of  the 
German  Army?  Surrender  to  those 
Americans,  those  makeshift  amateurs 
who  were  even  worse  soldiers  than 
the  French?  Just  take  a  look  at  that 
crowd  of  gangrels  and  dolts  over 
there!  They  are  about  as  military  as 
a  herd  of  dachshunds.  Uniformed 
civilians,  that’s  all  they  are,  whose 
only  purpose  in  fighting  is  to  go 
through  with  the  stinking  business, 
and  get  home.  To  such  women,  he, 
a  German  officer,  must  surrender! 

Rage  flooded  in  upon  his  brain. 
In  imagination,  he  turned  quickly  to 
his  men.  He  shouted  the  order  to 
deploy.  The  whole  column  fanned 
out  in  counter  action  that  was  magic. 
Rifles  cracked,  enemy  machine  guns 
were  grenaded,  their  chattering 
hushed  at  a  blow.  From  somewhere 
in  the  rear  of  the  column,  a  shell 


flew.  It  fell  on  that  huddle  of 
American  officers  across  the  bridge, 
and  blew  their  bodies  into  mist. 
Over  and  over  again,  he  fired  his 
revolver  as  he  bellowed  commands 
to  his  men.  He  watched  the  undis¬ 
ciplined  Yankees  spin  and  crumple. 
The  whole  plain  was  an  uproar  of 
practiced  Germans  stampeding  their 
captives  who  suddenly  became  a  sea 
of  confusion.  In  the  twanging  rain 
of  bullets,  he  felt  one  enter  his  body 
just  above  his  heart.  He  fell  to  his 
knees,  still  squeezing  the  trigger  of 
his  revolver.  When  the  blackness 
covered  him,  he  felt  his  body  tumble 
forward  into  a  lake  of  alien  blood. 

IX 

Koenig’s  soldier  day-dream  was 
harshly  invaded  by  a  rude  Yankee 
voice,  saying,  "Come  on,  Fritz,  stop 
dreamin’  of  the  schnapps  and  beer, 
and  get  your  men  movin’!" 

Koenig  straightened  to  life.  Even 
now  he  could  give  the  order  to  his 
men,  and  have,  at  least,  the  pleasure 
of  stopping  that  insolent  tongue. 
But  no !  That  is  just  what  they  hoped 
for.  That  is  what  an  American,  a 
Frenchman,  or  a  Britisher  would 
have  done.  He  was  a  German 
soldier,  and,  to  the  last,  he  would 
obey.  Whatever  his  General  had  in 
mind  when  he  ordered  surrender, 
Koenig  did  not  know.  Perhaps  he 
was  remembering  that  true  soldiers 
always  come  back.  Perhaps  he  was 
remembering  that  fate  is  fickle,  and 
that  tides  ever  turn. 

A  true  soldier  can  endure  any¬ 
thing,  even  this.  Pride  and  hope  lit 
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the  eyes  of  Ober-Lieutnant  Franz 
Koenig.  Those  steel-blue  eyes  opened 
large.  He  looked  at  the  ugly  stubs 
of  the  thumb  and  index  finger  he  had 
lost  on  his  left  hand.  He  passed  the 
hand  over  his  face  to  feel  the  line 
of  bullet-shattered  bone  that  had 


been  replaced  under  the  skin  by  a 
strip  of  metal.  His  arm  fell  to  his 
side.  His  frame  stiffened,  mastered 
and  stiff  in  the  ultimate  obedience  of 
surrender.  He  turned  to  his  soldiers 
and  said,  "Legen  Sie  die  Waffen 
Nieder!  V orw arts!” 


L(So  yl  £ittle  £jirl  clo)hu  SHates 
too  clo)ear  glasses 

God  made  a  million  things  for  you  to  see: 

Sunshine  at  noon,  silver  white  on  an  old  elm  tree ; 

Tiny  minnows  shimmering  in  a  gurgling  pool ; 

The  willow  tree  that  weeps  outside  your  school; 

Gray  cobblestones,  splotched  with  a  summer  rain ; 
Rainbows  that  come  and  steal  away  again ; 

Cardboard  boats,  a-sail  on  a  puddle  sea, 

Gliding  to  ports  unknown  quite  carelessly; 

Bright  bobolinks,  twittering  on  a  brier  twig; 

A  sad  sandpiper,  dancing  his  dainty  jig; 

The  lilac  bush,  pale  purple  by  a  pale  white  moon ; 

All  the  sights  and  scenes  crowding  into  life  swift  and  soon. 

But  since  He  made  these  things  so  many  and  you  so  small, 
God  gave  you  four  eyes  that  you  might  see  them  all. 

—  Eamon  McDonough 
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TO  PAT  FROM  FATHER  TABB 

By  LAWRENCE  GIBLIN 


BOSTON  COLLEGE 
CHESTNUT  HILL 
MASSACHUSETTS 

March  1st,  1945 

1st  Lt.  Patrick  J . 

3rd  Armored  Regiment 
Base  Hospital,  France 

Dear  Pat: 

The  news  in  your  last  letter  was 
most  depressing.  I,  as  you  must 
realize,  was  as  optimistic  of  your 
chances  after  the  operation  as  you 
were.  And  now,  oppressed  by  the 
finality  of  what  was  most  unexpected, 
I  am  heavy  with  morbidity.  But,  lest 
I  increase  your  pessimism,  let  me 
introduce  a  man  in  these  few  pages 
whom  I  know  will  buoy  you  up.  He 
has  much  in  common  with  you.  It 
will  be  easy  for  you  to  understand 
in  which  respects.  Even  though  you 
cannot  see  me  now,  try  to  visualize 
me  sitting  next  to  you  and  imagine 
we  are  discussing  this  man  as  he 
is  portrayed  by  his  admiring  and 
eulogizing  niece. 

Time  or  space  will  never  break 
the  bond  we  were  twenty  years  in 
making.  Place  your  trust  in  Jesus, 
our  dear  Saviour,  and  He  will  see 
you  through. 

My  prayers  follow, 

Larry 


Father  John  Bannister  Tabb  is 
most  popularly  known  as  "The  Poet 
Priest.”  His  niece,  the  author  of  a 
biography  from  which  I  take  my 
story,  gleaned  her  material  from  the 
words  and  letters  of  many  of  Father 
Tabb’s  friends.  In  her  book  she  has 
very  many  of  his  poems  and  humor¬ 
ous  sayings.  Though  her  work  is  a 
condensation  of  material  she  was 
diligent  enough  to  collect,  my  precis 
of  it  will  help  you,  in  a  small  way, 
to  meet  Father  Tabb  as  he  truly  was. 
Unlike  most  stories  that  grow  in  all 
respects  the  more  while  being  told, 
this  introduction,  as  I  will  call  it, 
suffers  in  being  far  too  brief. 

The  Tabb  Family 

The  Tabb  family  was  the  typical 
aristocratic  family  of  the  old  South. 
John  Tabb  was  born  in  1845.  By 
that  year  his  ancestors  had  been  liv¬ 
ing  in  Virginia  for  several  genera¬ 
tions.  John  had  two  brothers,  Wil¬ 
liam,  who  was  the  eldest,  and  a 
younger  brother  Yelverton.  The  cus¬ 
tomary  "Mammy”  of  southern  homes 
was  very  dear  to  John,  as  was  evident 
from  some  poems  delightfully  de¬ 
scribing  her. 

In  his  early  youth  John  was  the 
neighborhood  frolic  and  wit.  His 
enthusiasm  and  humor  kept  parties 
alive  and  people  amused.  He  de- 
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lighted  in  teasing  his  younger  broth¬ 
er,  Yelverton.  When  Yelverton  was 
about  ten  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  girl 
in  school  and  temporarily  hid  it  in 
John’s  piano  exercise  book.  John 
read  it,  and  told  some  friends  about 
it.  Yelverton  loudly  censured  John 
for  reading  the  letter.  John  very 
calmly  and,  I  imagine,  gleefully  said, 
"I  have  a  right  to  read  any  ’note’ 
found  in  my  exercise  book.”  This 
prankishness  merely  portends  what 
is  to  develop  and  flower  in  later  life. 
(You  were  always  good  at  puns, 
Pat.) 

One  can  very  easily  see  that  this, 
truly,  must  have  been  a  talented 
family.  John’s  abilities  and  attributes 
we  will  encounter  throughout  the 
story.  William,  renowned  for  his 
oratory,  was  especially  famous  in 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  for  ex¬ 
temporaneous  speeches  before  the 
Bar.  Yelverton  was  writing  love  let¬ 
ters  at  the  age  of  ten  —  quite  an  ac¬ 
complishment  even  for  the  gallant, 
gentile  South. 

The  Civil  War 

Unfortunately,  the  Civil  War  (the 
saddest  of  all  wars)  broke  out  while 
the  boys  were  still  young.  William 
was  a  colonel  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  Yelverton  served  under  him 
when  he  was  only  fourteen. 

John’s  eyesight  was  poor  and,  be¬ 
cause  of  this  condition,  he  served 
aboard  a  blockade  runner,  the  Robert 
E.  Lee.  This  ship  ran  the  blockade 
successfully  many  times,  but  on  one 
mission  it  was  shelled  and  captured. 


John  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
Point  Lookout,  Maryland,  where  he 
spent  eight  weary  months  of  cap¬ 
tivity. 

Sidney  Lanier  was  a  captive  here 
also.  His  music  flowed  forth  from 
a  flute  he  loved  dearly;  this  music 
was  the  one  happiness  for  John  and 
the  other  Confederates.  The  silvery 
fluted  notes  brought,  at  least,  some 
surcease  to  the  poetical,  imaginative 
soul  of  John  Tabb. 

A  deep  and  lasting  friendship  rip¬ 
ened  between  these  two  men  who 
had  so  much  in  common.  Theirs  was 
a  union  of  souls,  and  Father  Tabb 
in  later  days  wrote  many  poems 
about  Sidney  Lanier. 

Conversion 

After  that  dreadful  war  which 
had  desolated  and  ruined  part  of 
our  wonderful  country,  John  Tabb 
spent  a  major  part  of  his  time  as  an 
assistant  in  an  Episcopal  Church  (his 
family  had  belonged  to  that  faith  for 
generations) .  Alfred  Curtis,  the 
rector  of  the  church,  had  been  con¬ 
templating  becoming  a  Catholic  for 
some  time.  He  finally  made  the  de¬ 
cision,  consulted  with  Dr.  Newman 
at  Oxford,  and  soon  became  a  Cath¬ 
olic.  We  can  only  estimate  how 
great  an  effect  this  act  of  Alfred 
Curtis  had  on  John  Tabb.  Further¬ 
more,  when  Father  Curtis  was  or¬ 
dained  a  priest,  in  1874,  John  came 
to  him  in  the  confessional  as  his 
first  penitent. 

John  Tabb  entered  St.  Charles 
College  in  1874  to  prepare  to  study 
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for  the  priesthood.  He  taught  Eng¬ 
lish  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty, 
while  he  studied  Theology.  He  was 
ordained  in  1884  by  Cardinal  Gib¬ 
bons. 

A  further  illustration  of  his  wit  is 
fitting  at  this  point:  Bishop  Curtis, 
on  taking  leave  of  Father  Tabb  in 
the  years  when  blindness  was  quite 
pronounced,  asked  Father  Tabb  if 
he  would  like  anything  from  the 
Cardinal.  Father  Tabb  said,  "Yes, 
ask  him  to  give  me  a  new  'See’.’’ 

The  Teacher 

As  a  teacher,  Father  Tabb  had 
wonderful  ability;  he  seemed  to  have 
a  personal  interest  in  every  student, 
and  he  was  capable  of  bringing  forth 
the  best  in  each  one,  or  drumming  in 
a  particular,  pertinent  fact.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  to  teach  English  more  than 
any  other  subject,  and  to  simplify 
the  theory  of  it  for  his  students  he 
wrote  a  most  amusing  yet  informa¬ 
tive  grammar,  entitled:  "Bone  Rules 
of  English  Grammar.’’  The  dedica¬ 
tion  which  follows  was  enough  to 
rouse  my  interest,  so  that  I  intend 
to  read  the  book  in  its  entirety: 

"Inscribed  to  my  pupils,  Ac¬ 
tive  and  Passive,  Perfect  and 
Imperfect,  Past,  Present,  and 
Future,  by  their  loving  Father 
Tabb.” 

His  own  epitaph,  suggested  by  the 
author  of  the  grammar,  follows: 

"Here  lies  the  old  fool 
Who  erstwhile  taught  school 
And  wrote  the  Bone  Rule: 

O  God,  keep  him  cool!” 

It  was  easy  to  locate  Father  Tabb’s 
classrooms  by  the  peals  of  laughter 


that  were  wont  to  burst  forth  so 
loudly  and  clearly.  Another  achieve¬ 
ment  of  his,  cartooning,  was  one 
of  the  many  means  he  used  to  evoke 
a  happy  response. 

His  bone  rules  were  wonderful; 
reluctantly  I  omit  quoting  from 
them.  Each  is  good  for  a  laugh,  as 
well  as  being  grammatically  bene¬ 
ficial. 

In  the  study  of  the  classics  he  de¬ 
lighted  his  students  with  lectures  on 
the  great  poets  whose  poems  he  often 
recited  for  the  pleasure  of  his  class. 
He  wrote  poems  to  all  his  favorites 
such  as  Poe,  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Ten¬ 
nyson.  To  these  four  he  dedicated 
some  of  his  works.  Tabb  considered 
Poe  very,  very  good,  and  he  joyously 
pointed  out  the  literary  weaknesses 
of  Poe’s  critics. 

Moods  and  Gifts 

Father  Tabb  avoided  crowds  when¬ 
ever  he  could;  often,  while  a  social 
gathering  was  taking  place,  he  went 
ofi  into  the  woods,  communed  with 
Nature,  and  returned  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sonnet  or  brief  observation  on 
Nature’s  loveliness.  Naturalness  and 
spontaneity  always  delighted  you, 
Pat.  So  I  know  you  will  love  Father 
Tabb’s  sending  an  invitation  to 
Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Bishop  Foley 
to  dine  at  St.  Charles  College  worded 
thus: 

"Dear  Cardinal  Gibbons: 

With  all  your  red  ribbons 
Pray  lend  us  the  light  of  your  face ; 
And  bring  with  you  Holy 
John  Michigan  Foley 
(Who  hopes  some  day  to  be  in  your 
place) 
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Here  I  should  discontinue  illustra¬ 
tions  of  his  wit,  but  cannot  pass  up 
this  one.  An  operation  was  to  be 
performed  on  a  lady  in  a  hospital 
Father  Tabb  was  visiting.  A  doctor 
asked  Father  if  he  would  be  willing 
to  see  the  lady.  Father  Tabb  said  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  her,  and 
casually  added  he  thought  it  fitting 
"that  the  old  lady  be  opened  with  a 
prayer." 

Father  Tabb  was  one  of  the  most 
diversely  talented  men  I  have  read 
about.  Another  of  his  loves  and 
talents  was  music;  he  would  on  occa¬ 
sion  play  for  hours  at  a  piano  and  be 
completely  oblivious  of  any  audience 
that  might  gather.  His  forte  was 
strange,  impressive  chords  that,  with 
his  playing  them,  possessed  an  awe¬ 
inspiring  quality.  His  poems,  too, 
possessed  musical  elements.  His 
poetry  is  truly  lyrical. 

Father  Tabb  was  a  great  lover  of 
children  (his  disposition  must  have 
been  nearly  perfect)  and  his  verse 
abounds  in  poetic  expressions  of 
childlike  things  dear  to  him.  Ten 
pages  of  poems  for  children  contain 
too  many  beautiful  thoughts  for  me 
to  discuss  —  why  not  read  the  book 
and  enjoy  all  I  am  merely  mention- 
mg? 

The  Poet 

I  regret  that  the  name  Father  Tabb 
is  not  a  familiar  one  to  most  of  us 
at  the  present  time.  The  fault  is  not 
his,  but  ours.  He  has  been  recognized 
in  America  and  England  as  one  of 
the  great  poets  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  A  writer  in  London  hailed 


him  as  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  the 
age. 

While  reading  of  his  successful 
life,  I  thought,  "Well,  here  is  an 
example  of,  and  an  answer  to,  the 
question  discussed  by  Cicero  pertain¬ 
ing  to  ability  and  industry."  At 
first,  I  thought  the  question  answered 
in  favor  of  ability  until  I  read 
Father’s  poem,  "Deus  Absconditus.” 
This  poem  is  composed  of  two  four- 
line  stanzas.  The  first  four  lines 
were  written  in  1892.  Father  Tabb 
worked  on  the  last  stanza  until  1896. 
Another  poem,  "Ruin,"  which  is  his 
longest,  is  the  fruit  of  seventeen 
years  of  thought  and  work.  Appar¬ 
ently  my  first  opinion  about  ability 
only  being  necessary  for  greatness 
was  presumptuous. 

The  temptation  to  comment  on  a 
few  of  his  graver  poems  is  too  great, 
and  I  come  to  it  with  trepidation. 
One  of  his  most  touching  poems  is 
entitled  "Giu  Lio."  I  cannot  do 
further  justice  to  it  than  to  say:  "To 
read  it  is  to  appreciate  it."  A  poem 
of  great  beauty,  provocative  of  much 
thought,  is  the  short  eight-lined 
"Compensation."  "The  Stranger" 
should  be  read  by  all  inclined 
towards  hypocrisy,  insincerity,  or 
overacting.  It  is  startlingly  terse 
and,  I  am  sure,  stinging. 

The  Priest 

Tabb,  as  I  have  said,  has  been 
compared  with  Shelley  and  Poe. 
What  higher  praise  for  a  poet?  A 
friend  of  his,  Rev.  Joseph  Magri, 
says:  "As  great  as  Father  Tabb,  the 
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poet,  is,  greater  still  is  he  as  the 
Priest  of  God.”  His  piety,  fervency 
and  humility  marked  him  in  his 
priestly  duties.  He  was  some¬ 
times  seen  praying  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning  to  prepare  himself 
for  saying  the  five  o’clock  Mass. 
When  his  blindness  was  increasing, 
his  greatest  desire  was  to  say  Mass; 
acolytes  were  ready  to  help  him 
should  any  difficulty  arise.  It  was 
necessary,  also,  that  he  know  almost 
all  the  Mass  from  memory.  Father 
Tabb  (excuse  this  retrogression) 
was  ordained  December  20,  and  was 
privileged  to  say  the  Midnight  Mass 
of  Christmas.  So  great  was  his 
humility,  that  instead  of  saying  three 
Masses  allowed  a  priest  on  the  feast 
of  the  Nativity,  he  would  only  say 
the  one.  His  poem  about  this  joyous 
season,  entitled,  "Out  of  Bounds,” 
is  beautiful  in  all  its  aspects,  and, 
fortunately,  is  widely  read  and  ap¬ 
preciated. 

His  Death 

The  last  two  years  of  Father 
Tabb’s  life  were  spent  in  total  blind¬ 
ness.  Still,  his  love  for  mankind  and 
music  soothed  him.  This  was  second¬ 
ary  only  to  his  adoration  for  God, 
his  Creator.  He  finally  passed  away 
very  peacefully  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
1909.  The  students  at  the  College 
formed  an  honor  guard  at  his  bier. 
Two  days  later,  the  funeral  services 
were  held,  and  his  body  was  laid  to 


rest  at  Hollywood  Cemetery  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia. 

As  in  the  case  of  Francis  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  whom  we  have  recently  heard 
much,  Father  Tabb  achieved  a  great¬ 
er  acclaim  and  renown  after  death 
had  taken  his  genius  from  us. 

I  am  anxious  to  illustrate  the 
similarity  between  Father  Tabb’s 
statement  regarding  his  conversion 
and  the  statement  in  the  story  The 
Song  of  Bernadette  made  by  the 
atheist  who  finally  succumbed  to 
God’s  call.  Father  Tabb  said:  "I 
was  always  a  Catholic  —  born  a 
Catholic.  Whenever  any  doctrine  of 
the  Church  was  spoken  of,  I  knew 
it  was  true  as  soon  as  I  heard  it.”  In 
like  manner,  the  atheist  who  was  so 
unwilling  to  believe  Bernadette,  or 
anything  of  God,  finally  seeing  the 
light  and  coming  to  God,  said: 
"Gentlemen,  there  is  really  no  such 
thing  as  a  conversion  to  God  —  it  is, 
in  truth,  a  reversion.” 

How  pertinent  in  the  case  of 
this  story  is  the  stanza  in  Gray’s 
"Elegy”  beginning:  "Perhaps  in  this 
neglected  spot  is  laid  ...”  For  I 
would  never  have  met  Father  Tabb 
except  for  someone  pointing  the 
way.  I  pay  tribute  to  Jennie  M.  Tabb 
by  placing  this  book  of  hers  on  your 
"Must”  list.  Be  sure  to  get  it  when 
you  come  home.  If  there  is  not  an 
edition  of  it  in  Braille,  someone  will 
read  it  to  you;  and  I  hope,  dear  Pat, 
that  someone  will  be  I. 
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THAT  SAROYAN! 

By  JOE  TWOMEY 


I 

HE  most  controverted  figure 
in  contemporary  American 
literature  is  William  Saro¬ 
yan.  Self-styled  genius,  the  abomi¬ 
nation  of  pundit  and  pedant,  he  has 
withal  won  the  affection  of  a  great 
number  of  American  readers.  He  has 
divided  the  ranks  of  literary  critics 
into  two  camps,  the  Saroyan-baiters 
and  the  Saroyan-admirers. 

This  literary  jackanapes  was  born 
in  Fresno,  California,  in  1908,  of 
Armenian  parents  who  bore  the 
pleasant  names  of  Armenag  and 
Takoohi  Saroyan.  His  schooling 
went  as  far  as  the  second  year  of 
junior  high.  He  detested  school  and 
still  maintains  that  "teachers  .  .  .  are 
the  dullest,  and  most  ignorant,  and 
least  imaginative  people  in  the 
world."  In  spite  of  his  distaste  for 
schools,  he  was  sincerely  interested  in 
the  furthering  of  his  education  and 
avidly  read  nearly  every  book  in  the 
Fresno  Public  Library.  After  leaving 
school,  Saroyan  worked  successively 
as  a  newsboy,  telegraph  messenger, 
office  boy,  farm  laborer,  National 
Guardsman  and,  briefly,  as  a  news 
reporter. 

II 

Saroyan’s  initial  literary  attempts 
were  short  stories.  The  Saroyan  story 
is  the  humorous  story  of  con¬ 
temporary  America  and  America’s 
delightful  denizens.  It  is,  in  Saro¬ 


yan’s  words,  "...  a  kind  of  earnest 
and  comic  writing  which  never 
wastes  time  with  nonessentials.  It 
sings,  mainly,  and  for  the  most  part 
it  sings  the  song  of  people  and  the 
way  they  live."  The  Saroyan  story 
is  completely  unorthodox;  it  disre¬ 
gards  all  the  traditional  precepts  for 
fictional  composition.  In  the  preface 
to  his  first  volume  of  short  stories, 
Saroyan  wrote:  "Years  ago  ...  I 
found  out  that  there  were  rules  gov¬ 
erning  the  writing  of  stories.  I  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  study  all  the 
classic  rules  .  .  .  and  in  the  end  I 
discovered  that  they  were  wrong." 
This  is  the  height  of  flagrant  conceit 
and  arrogance.  But  most  of  Saroyan’s 
stories  manifest  a  talent  sufficiently 
genuine  to  merit  his  insolence.  A 
few  are  insignificant  drivel.  But  that 
does  not  really  matter.  Every  author 
has  written  some  works  which  had 
been  better  left  unwritten,  and  every 
author  has  the  right  to  be  judged  by 
his  best  works. 

The  first  volume  of  Saroyan’s  short 
stories  was  published  in  1934  under 
the  title,  The  Daring  Young  Man  on 
the  Flying  Trapeze.  The  book  took 
America  by  storm  and  immediately 
ranked  the  antic  Armenian  among 
the  best  of  modern  short-story 
writers.  The  bold  originality  and 
sparkling  spontaneity  of  the  work 
endow  it  with  a  delicious  tone  and 
a  genuine  appeal.  The  story,  "The 
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Daring  Young  Man  on  the  Flying 
Trapeze,”  for  which  the  book  was 
named,  is  one  of  the  best  that 
Saroyan  has  written.  It  is  less  a  nar¬ 
rative  than  the  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  mind  of  a  destitute  young 
man  and  his  flight  to  the  all-compre¬ 
hending  bosom  of  God.  The  story 
has  a  profound  and  tender  signifi¬ 
cance,  namely,  that  ultimate  and 
complete  rest  will  come  to  us  only 
when  we  reach  the  presence  of  God. 
It  is  not  a  novel  idea.  It  is  quite  self- 
evident.  Among  a  host  of  writers, 
it  was  observed  by  Saint  Augustine, 
and  later  by  George  Herbert  in 
The  Pulley.  But  Saroyan,  in  "The 
Daring  Young  Man,”  has  rejuvenated 
this  sublime  truth  and  about  it  has 
woven  a  tender  and  moving  tale 
which  has  remarkable  technical 
dexterity  and  keen  human  emotion. 
The  other  stories  of  this  volume 
are  pleasant  and  written  with  the 
infectious  delight  of  a  "talented 
musician  improvising  jazz  tunes  on 
the  piano.” 

Love,  Here  is  My  Hat,  published 
in  1938,  was  Saroyan’s  next  book  of 
short  stories.  These  stories  are 
American  fables,  brief,  amusing 
glimpses  of  the  lives  and  hopes  of 
American  characters.  Although  the 
stories  have  little  action  and  no 
actual  plot,  they  have  considerable 
appeal  in  their  unhampered  original¬ 
ity  of  expression  and  their  comic 
freshness  of  sentiment. 

Peace,  IPs  Wonderful  is  the  sequel 
to  Love,  Here  is  My  Hat.  The  stories 
in  this  book  are  written  in  the  same 
casual,  good-natured  manner  as  the 


earlier  ones.  "Fire,”  one  of  the  best 
stories  in  Peace,  IPs  Wonderful,  is 
the  pathetic  sketch  of  a  young  boy, 
broken-hearted  at  the  recent  death 
of  his  mother,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
thoughts  created  in  the  boy’s  mind 
by  the  fire  in  his  stove.  This  story 
has  a  potent  poignancy  of  emotion, 
a  tender  deposit  of  thought,  and 
a  compelling  beauty  of  metaphor. 
Upon  reading  "Fire,”  one  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  Saroyan  is  capable  of 
producing  genuine  and  appealing 
literature. 

Ill 

In  addition  to  his  short  stories, 
Saroyan  has  written  several  plays. 
The  first  of  these,  "My  Heart’s  in  the 
Highlands,”  was  written  and  per¬ 
formed  for  the  first  time  in  1939.  It 
is  the  amorphous  biography  of  an 
unsuccessful  poet  and  his  son  who 
lead  a  frugal  existence  in  a  California 
town.  To  their  home  one  day  comes 
a  ham  actor  who  is  continually  and 
aimlessly  reciting  verses.  The  actor’s 
facility  in  playing  the  trumpet  de¬ 
lights  the  poet  and  his  son,  and  the 
townsfolk.  The  old  actor  finally  dies 
babbling  lines  from  "King  Lear.” 
The  poet  and  his  son  are  evicted 
from  their  home  and  bravely  take  to 
the  road.  The  play  has  no  proper 
plot,  no  crisis,  climax,  or  rational 
message.  It  might  properly  be  called 
"literary  surrealism.”  "My  Heart’s 
in  the  Highlands”  is  built,  not  on 
orderly  thought  and  dramatic  se¬ 
quence  of  events,  but  rather  on  an 
ethereal  association  of  words  and 
moods  whose  function  is  to  subtly 
arouse  sentiments  of  sympathy  and 
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amusement.  The  play  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  nonsense  and  talent. 
Parts  of  it  contain  nothing  but  slushy 
sentiment  and  excessive  affectation. 
Yet  it  is  uniquely  entertaining  in  its 
feeling  for  the  small  people  of  the 
world  who  '‘long  dimly,  but  deeply, 
for  an  ultimate  beauty  they  but 
vaguely  understand.”  Saroyan’s  first 
attempt  in  dramatic  literature  has  an 
essential  technical  proficiency  and  a 
fine  sentiment  of  human  compassion 
about  it. 

"The  Time  of  Your  Life,”  Saro¬ 
yan’s  next  play,  was  written  in  1940. 
The  scene  of  the  drama  is  a  water¬ 
front  bar.  The  story  portrays  the 
action  of  the  bar’s  patrons.  Saroyan’s 
first  play,  "My  Heart’s  in  the  High¬ 
lands,”  has  no  plot.  "The  Time  of 
Your  Life,”  on  the  contrary,  has  at 
least  eight  distinct  plots,  all  evolved 
from  and  woven  together  by  the 
action  and  the  interaction  of  the 
characters.  There  is,  as  a  result,  con¬ 
siderable  incoherence  and  confusion 
in  the  development  of  the  play. 
Saroyan  has  worded  the  moral  of  it 
thus:  "Seek  goodness  everywhere 
and,  when  it  is  found,  bring  it  out  of 
its  hiding  place  and  let  it  be  free 
and  unashamed.”  The  essential 
goodness  of  the  principal  characters 
stands  out  in  bold  relief,  like  a  bril¬ 
liant  diamond,  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  sordidness.  The  play  is 
written  with  sincere,  tender  compas¬ 
sion  and  engenders  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  a  sentiment  of  warmth 
and  mellowness.  Saroyan  portrays 
many  of  the  countless  facets  of 
human  life  and  experience;  he  en¬ 


kindles  the  emotions  of  gaiety,  sym¬ 
pathy,  fear,  and  hope,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  with  an  almost  magical  art 
of  creating  moods.  "The  Time  of 
Your  Life”  is  in  all  ways  superior 
to  "My  Heart’s  in  the  Highlands,” 
and  is  the  best  play  that  Saroyan  has 
yet  written. 

The  next  three  plays  of  Saroyan, 
written  in  1940,  are  manifestly  in¬ 
ferior  to  "My  Heart’s  in  the  High¬ 
lands”  and  "The  Time  of  Your 
Life.”  "The  Beautiful  People”  is 
the  story  of  an  unsuccessful  poet  and 
his  family  of  three:  Harold,  a  cor¬ 
net-playing  youth  who  makes  a 
happy  home-coming  from  a  far  off 
city;  Owen,  a  would-be  precocious 
child  whose  ambition  is  to  write 
books;  and  Agnes,  a  seventeen-year- 
old  girl  who  has  a  passionate  af¬ 
fection  for  mice.  In  addition  to  these 
characters  there  are  a  lonely  insur¬ 
ance  executive,  a  companionable  old 
sot  and  a  mysterious  lady  with  the 
revolting  name  of  "Harriet  Blue- 
blossom,”  who  wander  aimlessly  on 
and  off  the  stage.  This  play  has 
little  to  recommend  it.  By  no  wild 
stretch  of  the  imagination  is  there 
any  concept,  either  rational  or  moral, 
expressed  or  implied,  in  "The  Beau¬ 
tiful  People.”  You  would  search  in 
vain  for  any  trace  of  beauty  or  talent 
in  the  moronic  babbling  of  its 
characters. 

"Sweeney  in  the  Trees”  and 
"Across  the  Board  on  Tomorrow 
Morning,”  the  companion  plays  to 
"The  Beautiful  People,”  are  little 
better. 
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IV 

Saroyan’s  most  recent  contribution 
to  American*  literature  is  his  novel 
The  Human  Comedy,  published  in 
1942.  It  is  the  story  of  a  typical 
American  family  of  World  War  II: 
of  Homer  Macauley,  an  average 
American  high-school  boy;  of  Ulysses 
Macauley,  Homer’s  delightful  and 
lovable  little  brother;  of  Marcus,  the 
elder  brother  of  Homer  and  Ulysses, 
a  soldier,  who  sings  as  the  troop 
train  on  which  he  rides  carries  him 
far  from  home  and  to  his  eventual 
death;  and  of  Tobey  George,  Mar¬ 
cus’s  homeless  friend,  who,  after 
Marcus  dies,  fills  his  place  in 
the  Macauley  family.  With  these 
characters  Saroyan  has  created  the 
best  story  of  his  career;  he  himself 
has  said  that  it  is  the  best  work  that 
he  has  ever  written.  An  atmosphere 
of  inspiring  warmth  and  humanity 
pervades  the  whole  novel.  It  is  the 
most  orthodox  of  Saroyan’s  works;  it 
observes  all  the  important  rules  of 
fiction.  This  imparts  to  The  Human 
Comedy  a  coherence  of  thought  and 
action  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
many  stories  of  Saroyan.  The  de¬ 
piction  is  at  times  pathetic  and  tender 
and  moving;  at  times  it  is  sprightly 
and  joyful;  at  all  times  it  is  fascinat¬ 
ing.  The  characters  of  the  story  are 
amusing  and  absorbing,  real  and 
human.  The  plot,  logical  and  well 
constructed,  has  a  strong  appeal.  The 
Human  Comedy  arouses  genuine 
emotion,  expresses  real  truth,  beauty 
and  goodness. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  just 
appraisal  of  an  author’s  literary 
worth  during  the  author’s  lifetime. 


It  is  only  when  we  view  a  writer 
objectively,  in  the  perspective  of 
time,  that  we  can  fully  realise  and 
appreciate  the  value  of  his  works. 
This  is  the  problem  facing  us  re¬ 
garding  the  writings  of  Saroyan. 
However,  there  are  a  few  general 
notions  that  we  can  gather  now  from 
a  survey  of  his  creations.  Saroyan 
is  a  Christian;  he  believes  in  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  man’s  soul.  Just  as  he 
believes  that  material  death  is  in¬ 
evitable,  he  also  insists  on  the  fact, 
too  often  ignored  or  overlooked  in 
the  modern  world,  that  life  is  in¬ 
evitable,  that  contact  with  our  fel- 
lowmen  is  inevitable.  Consequently, 
life  on  the  earth  is  a  mystical  broth¬ 
erhood  of  mankind  striving  to  attain 
the  Fatherhood  of  God.  This  is 
sound  Christian  philosophy;  and  so 
we  may  hope  to  find  in  Saroyan’s 
writings,  not  the  cynical  fatalism  of 
Dreiser  nor  the  pigsty  ethics  of  the 
novels  of  Steinbeck,  but  rather  clean, 
charitable  and  God-trusting  prin¬ 
ciples. 

At  present,  William  Saroyan  is 
serving  overseas  in  the  United  States 
Army  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  re¬ 
sume  his  literary  endeavors  until 
after  the  war.  What  type  of  litera¬ 
ture  he  will  write  then  we  cannot 
tell.  He  has  already  indelibly  made 
his  mark  in  the  short  story,  the 
drama  and  the  novel.  Some  people 
deny  this  and  shout  that  Saroyan  is 
merely  an  ephemeral  fancy  of  the 
American  people.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Saroyan  will  withstand 
the  test  of  time.  But  there  are  many 
who  are  convinced  that  he  will. 
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GERARD  MANLEY  HOPKINS,  S.J. 

(1844-1889) 


By  J.  F. 

I 

PPRECIATION  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  poetry  of  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins,  S.J.,  has 
been  late  in  coming.  His  closest 
friend,  Robert  Bridges,  afraid  that 
his  poetic  innovations  would  ruin 
his  perpetuity  of  reputation  if  re¬ 
leased  too  soon,  waited  until  1918 
to  collect  and  publish  his  Poems. 
And  even  then  it  was  not  until  their 
second  edition,  in  1930,  that  they 
achieved  influence.  Professor  Ander¬ 
son  of  Brown  University,  and  a  host 
of  other  critics,  have  remarked  that 
Hopkins  should  be  rated  higher  in 
literature  than  he  is. 

The  criticism  and  controversy  con¬ 
cerning  the  worth  of  Hopkins’s 
poetry  seems  to  center  on  its  met¬ 
ric  eccentricities  and  its  obscurity. 
Bridges  complained  of  its  oddity 
and  obscurity.  Coventry  Patmore, 
in  1884,  wrote  about  Hopkins’s 
"system”  which  "eschews  normal 
arrangement  and  makes  havoc  among 
the  parts  of  speech.”  Patmore  found 
it  as  hard  to  follow  as  the  "darkest 
parts  of  Browning.” 

There  are  various  ways  of  account¬ 
ing  for  these  would-be  peculiarities. 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  was  born  at 
Stratford,  Essex,  now  a  part  of  Lon¬ 
don,  on  June  11,  1844.  His  father, 
Manley  Hopkins,  was  Consul  General 
of  Hawaii  to  Great  Britain,  and  his 
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mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  physician.  Gerard  was  a  pre¬ 
cocious  youth  with  aesthetic  tastes, 
and  talent  in  music.  This  musical 
foundation  and  aptitude  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  his  keen  interest  in  the 
mechanics  of  verse.  He  became  at 
one  time  a  teacher  of  Greek  metrics. 

In  his  voluminous  correspondence 
with  one  of  his  teachers,  and  also  a 
poet,  R.  W.  Dixon,  Hopkins  writes 
on  prosodic  method  and  technique. 
He  tries  to  answer  the  general  ob¬ 
servation  that  his  poetic  tricks,  verbal 
eccentricities,  obscure  imagery,  and 
subtle  rhythm  all  obtrude  between 
the  reader  and  the  poet’s  thought. 
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Hopkins  explains  that  he  wanted  to 
make  his  words  revivify  experience, 
and  he  used  word-clusters  rather  than 
usual  grammatical  construction.  Emo¬ 
tion  became  explosive  in  a  word- 
cluster  instead  of  in  a  phrase.  All 
was  preplanned  in  his  three  favorite 
devices  —  alliteration  (also  asso¬ 
nance),  interior  rhyme,  and  repe¬ 
tition. 

Hopkins  utilizes  "  Sprung  Rhythm” 
(his  term)  and  defines  it  as  measured 
by  feet  of  one  to  four  syllables,  with 
the  stress  always  on  the  first  syllable 
of  the  foot.  This  is  more  flexible 
than  usual  verse,  because  in  it  any 
kind  of  foot  can  follow  any  other. 

Bridges,  in  his  preface  to  his 
edition  of  Hopkins’s  Poems,  indirect¬ 
ly  quotes  Hopkins  thus:  "It  is  natural 
in  Sprung  Rhythm  for  lines  to  be 
rove  over,  that  is,  for  the  scanning 
of  each  line  immediately  to  take  up 
that  of  the  one  before,  so  that  if  the 
first  has  one  or  more  syllables  at  its 
end,  the  other  must  have  so  many 
the  less  at  its  beginning,  and  in  fact 
the  scanning  runs  on  without  break 
from  the  beginning,  say,  of  a  stanza 
to  the  end,  and  all  the  stanzas  in  one 
long  strain,  though  written  in  lines 
asunder.” 

Hopkins  further  says,  in  1879,  of 
his  own  works,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  insisted  some  of  them  be  read 
aloud,  this:  "But  an  air,  melody,  is 
what  strikes  me  most  of  all  in  music, 
and  design  in  painting;  so  design, 
pattern,  or  what  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  calling  inscape,  is  what  I  above 
all  aim  at  in  poetry.”  And  this  may 
explain  both  his  meter  and  his  word- 
clusters. 


II 

In  1852,  his  family  moved  to  Oak 
Hill,  Hampstead,  which  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  London,  and  he  went  to 
preparatory  school.  He  then  attended 
Sir  Robert  Cholomondeley’s  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  Highgate.  Here  R.  W. 
Dixon  was  a  teacher,  and  Hopkins’s 
Correspondence  with  R.  W.  Dixon 
was  published  in  1935.  Hopkins’s 
letters  are  termed  superb.  His  other 
prose  works  included  Letters  to  Rob¬ 
ert  Bridges,  also  published  in  1935. 

A  diary  account  entitled  The  Note¬ 
books  and  Papers  of  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins,  has  many  exquisite  pas¬ 
sages  including  a  beautiful  objective 
description  of  the  ocean.  This  Note- 
Book  contains  wonderful  Leonardo- 
like  pen  drawings. 

At  Highsgate,  Hopkins  was  a 
writer  of  verses  and  a  dreamer,  and 
in  1859  won  a  school  prize  with  his 
poem  "The  Escorial.”  Subsequently, 
he  took  two  trips  abroad  with  his 
father  to  the  Rhineland  in  1857  and 
Southern  Germany  in  I860.  There 
resulted  a  poem,  "Vision  of  the  Mer¬ 
maids,”  published  in  1862  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  in  heroic  couplet, 
and  illustrated,  showing  his  artistic 
talent. 

Among  his  tutors  was  Walter 
Pater.  His  early  education  was  in¬ 
tended  for  entrance  to  the  English 
Church.  He  was  won  to  the  Trac- 
tarian  Movement  to  the  point  where 
he  had  H.  P.  Liddon  for  a  friend, 
Dr.  Pusey  for  a  confessor,  assumed 
many  deprivations  during  Lent,  and 
wrote  "Heaven-Haven,”  a  beautifully 
delicate  lyric  on  a  nun  taking  the 
veil. 
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In  the  summer  of  1865,  he  visited 
with  W.  E.  Addis,  a  friend,  Canon 
Raynal,  at  Belmont  Monastery, 
Heresford,  and  this  seems  to  have 
settled  his  mind  on  thoughts  Cath¬ 
olic.  In  1866,  he  was  influenced  by 
the  magnetic  Newman,  and  Hop¬ 
kins’s  religious  convictions  led  to  his 
conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism. 
He  was,  at  the  time,  an  Oxford  stu¬ 
dent,  and  was  called  the  "Star  of 
Balliol.”  He  was  received  into  the 
Church  by  (then)  Dr.  Newman; 
and  in  1867  he  received  his  Oxford 
degree  with  first  class  honors  in 
Classics. 

Ill 

In  September,  1867,  he  went  to 
work  under  Newman  at  the  Oratory 
School,  Birmingham.  In  1868,  he 
entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Roe- 
hampton,  London.  Then  it  was  that 
he  burned  all  his  early  poems  and 
until  1873  did  no  more  writing.  He 
studied  philosophy  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall, 
Stoneyhurst,  Lancashire;  theology  at 
St.  Bueno’s  College,  North  Wales. 
In  1874,  he  was  ordained.  He  was 
devoted  and  assiduous,  but,  as  does 
every  child  of  Adam,  he  suffered 
spiritual  conflicts.  His  highly 
wrought  temperament  made  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  priestly  life  a  greater 
challenge  and  opportunity  for  him. 
From  a  glorious  supernatural  motive, 
he  made  a  voluntary  suppression  for 
seven  years  of  the  creative  talent  for 
writing.  He  had  an  awkward,  often 
humorous,  lack  of  talent  for  the 
practical  business  which  is  part  of 
of  the  Jesuit  work.  The  sestet  of 
Sonnet  41  in  Poems  expresses  what 


every  human  being,  at  some  time  or 
other,  undergoes: 

"O  the  mind,  mind,  has  mountains;  cliffs 
of  fall 

Frightful,  sheer,  no-man  fathomed. 
Hold  them  cheap 

May  who  ne’er  hung  there.  Nor  does 
long  our  small 

Durance  deal  with  that  steep  or  deep. 
Here!  creep, 

Wretch,  under  a  comfort  serves  in  a 
Whirlwind;  all 

Life  death  does  end  and  each  day  dies 
with  sleep.” 

In  1875,  his  first  venture  back  into 
the  poetic  field,  after  his  seven-year 
abstinence,  was  "The  Wreck  of 
the  Deutschland,’’  inspired  by  the 
calamity  in  which  five  German  nuns 
going  into  exile  perished. 

His  most  famous  poem  and  the 
one  regarded  by  him  as  his  best  is 
"The  Windhover”  (To  Christ  Our 
Lord),  published  in  1877.  Other 
poems  not  difficult  to  understand, 
and  probably  for  this  reason  in¬ 
cluded  in  anthologies,  are  "God’s 
Grandeur”  (1877),  "The  Starlight 
Night”  (1877),  "Felix  Randal,” 
"Fragment,”  "Duns  Scotus’s  Ox¬ 
ford,”  and  "Pied  Beauty.” 

Concerning  the  last-named,  it  is 
said:  "Hopkins  may  be  fated  to  be 
the  poet’s  poet,  by  sheer  intensity  of 
his  vision,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  such  a  translucent  poem  as 
'Pied  Beauty’  will  escape  the 
anthology  of  the  future.” 

IV 

In  his  poetry,  Hopkins  clearly  por¬ 
trays,  in  a  way  Milton  never  could, 
the  idea  of  a  controlled  universe, 
(< Continued  on  Page  60) 
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ANENT  FRANCIS  THOMPSON 

A  Book  Review 

By  ANTHONY  BRUNO 


N  the  depressing  world  of 
today,  it  is  good  to  find 
a  truthful,  uncompromising 
and  inspiring  Catholic  book  written 
in  clear,  appropriate  language  that 
avoids  the  wearying  devices  and  ex¬ 
aggerations  of  the  ultra-modern  style. 
Such  a  book  is  soothing  to  the  soul 
of  a  man.  Amid  the  confusion,  preju¬ 
diced  propaganda,  lying  prophecy, 
baseless  promises,  and  entangled 
philosophy  of  our  day,  it  is  most 
timely  that  The  Bruce  Publishing 
Company  should  have  brought  out 
Francis  Thompson:  In  His  Paths ,  by 
Father  Terrence  L.  Connolly,  S.J., 
Ph.D.  The  reading  of  this  fine  book 
should  induce  one  to  go  on  living 
in  joy  and  pride  of  the  Faith  that  is 
in  us.  These  pages  urge  one  to  a 
realization  that  only  with  the  es¬ 
sential  doctrines  of  the  Church  put 
into  practice,  as  they  were  by  Francis 
Thompson  and  his  friends,  will  there 
come  about  a  glad  appreciation  of 
this  sacramental  world. 

We  students  of  Boston  College 
should  be  deeply  interested  in  this 
new  work.  It  should  help  us  under¬ 
stand  better  the  treasures  on  display 
in  the  beautiful  Thompson  Room  in 
the  Boston  College  Library.  Into  this 
room  Father  Connolly  has  gathered 


one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
Thompson  manuscripts,  souvenirs, 
first  editions,  and  other  related 
material,  in  the  world.  This  col¬ 
lection  is  second  only  to  that  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Wilfred  Meynell,  the  man 
who  found  and  saved  Thompson. 
Through  Father  Connolly,  Wilfred 
Meynell  has  been  a  great  benefactor 
to  Boston  College.  He  has  given  us 
so  many  invaluable  gifts,  and  so 
many  riches  from  his  vast  store  of 
information.  We  all  wish  that  he 
could  come  to  America  to  see  what 
Father  Connolly  has  done,  and  so 
that  we  might  honor  him  as  the  won¬ 
derful,  old  Catholic  gentleman  and 
litterateur  of  England  that  he  is. 

In  1938,  Father  Connolly  took  the 
opportunity  offered  him  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  to  meet  Thompson’s  friends 
who  still  survive,  and  to  visit  the 
places  associated  with  the  poet’s  life 
and  work.  This  journey  was  im¬ 
portant  because  Thompson  is  impor¬ 
tant.  Thompson  is  important  because 
no  other  writer  in  English  has  more 
splendidly  reconciled  literature  and 
art  with  his  Catholic  Faith.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  marvelous  poetry  reveals  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Catholicism 
expressed  with  artistry  and  beauty: 
Our  Lady,  the  Incarnation,  Christ’s 
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teaching  and  example,  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascen¬ 
sion. 

Throughout  his  book,  Father  Con¬ 
nolly  interestingly  narrates  the  mem¬ 
ories  he  has  of  the  gentle  hospitality 
shown  him  during  his  short  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  England.  All  the  relatives, 
friends,  and  acquaintances  of  Francis 
Thompson  were  most  kind  to  him. 
In  his  narrative,  the  author  aptly  in¬ 
terposes  quotations  of  sections  of 
Thompson’s  poetry.  These  quota¬ 
tions  show  how  apropos,  uplifting, 
and  noble  Thompson’s  poetry  is.  His 
poetry  is  full  of  truth  and  God,  and 
the  reader  senses  in  it  not  only  great 
value,  but  a  lasting  quality. 

The  thoroughly  Catholic  examples 
among  Thompson’s  friends  are  a  de¬ 
light  to  read  about.  Next  to  Wilfred 
Meynell,  the  reader  will  probably 
like  best  the  character  of  Alice  Mey¬ 
nell  (in  whom  Thompson  saw  em¬ 
bodied  the  perfection  of  woman), 
and  of  Coventry  Patmore,  who  alone 
spoke  the  language  of  Thompson’s 
poetry. 

The  book  knits  into  a  unit, 
travelog,  biography,  deep  literary 
appreciation,  and  history  (mostly  of 
the  Reformation,  as  seen  in  the 


ruined  churches,  the  broken  sanctu¬ 
aries,  the  multilated  images,  and  the 
stolen  cathedrals  never  returned  to 
their  rightful  owners). 

From  interviews  with  Thompson’s 
friends,  one  can  gather  how  much 
Thompson  was  loved  and  esteemed. 
Father  Connolly  asked  Archbishop 
Kenealy,  "What  was  the  general  im¬ 
pression  made  upon  Your  Grace  by 
the  poet?”  The  Archbishop’s  reply 
was  simply,  "He  was  gentle,  humble 
and  good  and  very  conscious  of  his 
powers,  but  never  vain  or  proud.” 

We  cannot  help  but  admire  Father 
Connolly’s  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
Wilfred  Meynell.  It  made  us  glad 
to  read  about  Father’s  manifest  pride 
when  he  was  able  to  put  on  the  walls 
of  the  Thompson  Room  a  fine,  large 
portrait  of  "the  man  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  miraculous 
charity  that  changed  a  despairing 
London  pariah  into  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  poets  of  Victorian  England.” 

We  are  sure  that  Father  Connolly 
will  never  forget  the  time  when 
Archishop  Kenealy  said  to  him,  "My 
dear  Father,  you  are  doing  a  great 
work.  The  intellect  of  the  world  has 
been  corrupted.  Francis  Thompson 
is  the  antidote.” 


"Man  is  man  by  the  possession  of  fastidious  fancies;  from  which 
the  freethinking  haddock  is  entirely  emancipated,  and  by  which  the 
latitudinarian  turnip  is  never  troubled.” 

—  G.  K.  C. 
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HAPPY  EASTER 

By  JOSEPH  BREEN 


ONSCIOUSNESS  slowly  re¬ 
turned  to  Phil  as  he  pain¬ 
fully  felt  the  merciless  rays 
of  the  tropic  sun  beat  into  his 
crumpled  body.  Bits  of  ship’s  wreck¬ 
age  floated  about,  leisurely  rising 
and  falling  on  the  dancing  waves. 
His  thoughts  flashed  back  to  that 
hell  of  last  night;  or  was  it  the 
night  before  last?  He  could  not  re¬ 
member.  .  .  . 

They  had  been  sailing  in  convoy 
out  of  San  Diego  bound  for  Sydney 
carrying  a  load  of  T.N.T.  in  their 
hold.  The  second  day  out,  they 
developed  engine  trouble  and  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  convoy’s  pro¬ 
tection.  The  repairs  were  swiftly 
made,  and  soon  the  ship  was  under 
way  at  full  speed  to  rejoin  her  com¬ 
rades.  .  .  .  They  might  have  guessed 
that  something  was  wrong  for,  after 
forty-eight  hours  sailing,  the  convoy 
was  still  out  of  sight.  The  sixth 
night  out,  the  ocean  became  shrouded 
in  a  thick  curtain  of  fog.  At  about 
eight  bells,  the  first  mate  screamed, 
"Great  God!  Look  —  a  torpedo 
headed  straight  for  us;  —  it  cannot 
miss;  jump  for  .  .  .”  and  then  the 
ship  was  rocked  by  a  terrific  blast. 
Why  the  explosives  in  the  hold  of 
the  ship  didn’t  go  off  is  still  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Over  the  radio,  the  Captain 
commanded  "Abandon  ship!”  Phil 


felt  himself  being  dragged  along  like 
a  sack  of  meal,  and  finally  tossed 
into  a  lifeboat.  He  got  a  quick  look 
at  Chaplain  Tom  Johnson’s  face  be¬ 
fore  the  world  seemed  to  let  go 
around  him,  and  he  sank  into  ob¬ 
livion. 

Returning  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
present,  Phil  scanned  the  horizons  in 
search  of  fellow-survivors,  but  only 
an  empty,  mocking  sea  greeted  his 
gaze.  He  remembered  the  ship’s 
position  as  the  navigator  had  charted 
it:  eight  hundred  miles  from  land. 
Slowly,  he  looked  at  the  meagre  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  small  lifeboat:  enough 
food  and  fresh  water  for  ten  days, 
a  sail,  a  few  matches  in  a  water¬ 
proof  box  and  a  first-aid  kit.  The 
chances  of  being  picked  up  were 
about  50-50,  he  thought,  so  the  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  try  to  make 
land.  "Well,”  he  said  to  himself, 
"here  goes  nothing!” 

After  fifteen  days,  the  last  of 
Phil’s  supplies  were  exhausted.  His 
skin  was  burned  black  from  the 
gruesome  tropical  sun.  Phil  had 
never  been  one  to  go  soft  on  re¬ 
ligion,  but  he  prayed  now  as  he  had 
never  prayed  before.  It  was  nice  to 
lie  there  and  rest.  "Got  to  put  the 
sail  up  .  .  .  breeze  rising  .  .  .  O 
God  .  .  .”  and  then  —  nothing. 
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As  Phil  slowly  opened  his  eyes, 
he  saw  a  tall,  beautiful  girl  lean¬ 
ing  over  him  stroking  his  head. 
"Honey,”  he  croaked,  "if  this  is 
heaven,  I’m  all  for  it  —  you’re  beau¬ 
tiful!” 

The  nurse  straightened.  "He’ll  be 
all  right,  Captain,  his  reactions  are 
perfectly  normal,”  she  said. 

Phil  looked  around  him.  He  was 
in  bed  on  a  ship.  In  the  distance,  he 
could  hear  the  roar  of  many  motors. 
"Where  am  I?  What  happened?” 

"You  are  on  the  aircraft  carrier 
Hornet,  son.  We  picked  you  up  in  a 
lifeboat  four  days  ago.  How  do  you 
feel?”  the  ship’s  doctor  asked. 


"O.K.  now!  But  boy,  I  began  to 
wonder  if  I’d  ever  see  people  again. 
Once  or  twice,  I  saw  ships  on  the 
horizon,  but  I  didn’t  try  to  attract 
them  because  they  were  Jap  destroy¬ 
ers  on  patrol.  What  day  is  today?” 

"Why,  the  ninth.” 

"Of  what  month?” 

"April.  It’s  Easter  Sunday.” 

"But.  .  .  .  And  we  were  torpedoed 
the  twenty-seventh  of  February!” 

"You  mean  that  you  were  adrift 
in  that  tiny  lifeboat  for  more  than 
a  month?” 

"Yeah!  And  I’m  the  guy  that 
never  believed  in  miracles!” 


GERARD  MANLEY  HOPKINS,  S.J. 

( Continued  from  Page  56) 


containing,  however,  much  conflict 
and  division.  "His  is  a  passionate 
emotion  which  seems  to  try  to  utter 
all  its  words  in  one,  and  an  equally 
passionate  intellect  striving  at  once 
to  recognize  and  explain  both  the 
singleness  and  division  of  the  ac¬ 
cepted  universe.  Others  have  sung 
about  their  intellectual  exaltation;  in 
none  has  the  intellect  itself  been 
more  the  song.” 

His  priestly  assignments  included 
preaching  at  Farm  Street  Church, 
London;  St.  Mary’s  College,  Chester¬ 
field;  St.  Aloysius  Church,  Oxford; 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  Liverpool.  He 
was  a  missionary  in  the  Liverpool 


slums,  and  was  shocked  by  the  vice 
and  dirt  of  the  city.  In  1882,  he 
taught  classics  at  Stoneyhurst,  and 
in  1884  he  was  nominated  to  the 
chair  of  Greek  at  the  Royal  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Ireland.  In  Dublin  the  pitiful 
plight  of  the  poor  made  him  sad. 
His  delicate  body  contracted  typhoid, 
of  which  he  died  on  June  8,  1889. 

One  of  his  last  poems  was  the 
sonnet  written  in  1889,  "To  R.  B.” 

His  modern-day  disciples,  who 
have  been  influenced  by  Hopkins  and 
who  have  been  guides  to  his  works, 
call  Hopkins  "one  of  the  ancestors  of 
modern  poetry.” 
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IS  EVERYBODY  HAPPY? 

( Continued  from  Page  31) 


A  young  Cockney  had  spent  his 
days  exclusively  on  the  small  island 
known  as  England.  He  was  suddenly 
despatched  to  America  to  get  some 
flight  training  for  the  R.A.F.  He 
made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  was  aghast  and  agape 
at  the  vast  stretches  of  plains  and 
mountains  in  North  America.  One 
day  an  American  asked  him,  "Well, 
pal,  what  do  you  think  of  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  Columbus?” 

To  which  the  Cockney  replied, 
"  ’Ow  could  ’e  ’ave  missed  it?” 

Draft  board  jokes  stem  along  the 
line  of  this  one:  A  conscientious  ob¬ 
jector  announced  to  the  board  that 
they  couldn’t  make  him  fight.  “No,” 
said  the  draft  board  officer,  "but 
they  can  take  you  to  where  the  fight¬ 
ing  is,  and  let  you  use  your  own 
judgment.” 

VII 

Paratrooper  gags  are  the  new  de¬ 
parture  of  the  present  war.  A  rookie 
at  Fort  Benning  School  for  para¬ 
troopers  asked  an  instructor,  "What’s 
the  procedure  if  the  parachute 
doesn’t  open?” 

"That,”  snapped  the  instructor,  "is 
called  jumping  to  a  conclusion.” 

A  timid  beginner,  who  was  a  hero 
worshipper,  asked  a  veteran  para¬ 
trooper,  "How  can  you  be  so  calm 
hanging  way  up  there  from  that 
flimsy  silk  thing  ?  The  suspense  must 
be  terrible!” 


"Naw,”  said  the  veteran,  "it’s 
when  the  suspense  ain’t  there  that 
it’s  terrible.” 

A  doting  female,  gushing  like  a 
geyser,  was  introducing  a  Navy  flyer 
at  a  meeting.  She  said  something 
about  ".  .  .  this  hero  who  goes  up 
into  the  sky  to  die  for  his  country.” 

"You  have  me  wrong,  ma’m,” 
said  the  hero,  "I  go  up  to  make  some 
Jap  die  for  his.” 

VIII 

During  the  First  World  War,  the 
American  public,  in  part,  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  lot  of  unsuspected  humor. 
In  some  sectors  they  banned  the  word 
sauerkraut  from  restaurant  menus, 
and  in  others  all  German  music  was 
rigorously  excluded  from  concert 
programs.  In  the  present  war  some 
perfectly  good  Americans  of  German 
and  Japanese  descent  were  victims 
of  a  lot  of  funny  attitudes.  Protest 
of  audience  and  listeners  forced 
stages  and  radio  stations  to  exclude 
the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetta, 
"The  Mikado,”  and  the  opera, 
"Madame  Butterfly.”  After  seeing 
what  Margaret  Webster  did  to  "The 
Tempest,”  it  seems  that  a  bit  of 
judicious  cutting  and  interloping 
could  have  saved  for  us  and  our  de¬ 
light  these  Anglo-Irish  and  Italian 
masterpieces  at  a  time  when  we  need 
all  the  better  music  we  can  get.  It 
might  also  have  saved  at  least  a  smile 
at  the  inconsistency  of  it. 
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IX 

The  justified  and  tremendous  pride 
the  Marine  Corps  have  in  their  sea- 
soldier  outfit  has  been  the  well  of 
much  fun.  Sergeant  Sidney  Kingsley, 
the  playwright,  tells  of  meeting  a 
friend  who  had  just  been  commis¬ 
sioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  Marines. 
"Just  think,  pal,"  said  the  new  lieu¬ 
tenant,  "I  was  sworn  in  this  morning, 
and  tomorrow  I'm  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried." 

"Well,  congratulations!"  said 
Kingsley,  shaking  him  warmly  by 
the  hand. 

"Thanks,"  replied  the  prospective 
groom.  "It  isn’t  every  day  a  man  can 
be  commissioned  in  the  Marines.” 

Another  Marine  yarn  tells  about  a 
leatherneck  who  was  boasting  about 
his  outfit  and  the  work  it  did  in  bat¬ 
tle.  "But  remember,”  an  Army  of¬ 
ficer  broke  in,  "every  time  a  Marine 
goes  into  action,  there  are  ten 
soldiers  on  one  side  of  him  and  ten 
sailors  on  the  other!" 


"Sir,"  replied  the  proud  Marine, 
"that’s  just  about  the  right  propor¬ 
tion!" 

And  we  suppose  that  this  is  just 
about  the  right  proportion  of  gags 
for  this  issue.  Let  us  not  forget, 
however,  that  jokes  have  absolutely 
no  age.  The  vast  majority  of  jokes 
date  back  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
years.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
new  joke.  Likewise,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  old  joke.  It’s  all 
subjective  and  dependent.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  upon  an  accident.  If  you 
haven’t  heard  the  joke  before,  it’s 
eo  ipso  new.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  the  attitude  of 
superiority  and  disdain  affected  by 
a  man  who  hears  a  joke  already 
familiar  to  him.  The  chances  are  he 
first  heard  the  joke  only  that  very 
morning,  and  you  missed  being  a 
howl  instead  of  a  stupid  bore  by  a 
mere  few  hours.  The  only  trouble 
with  our  present-day  humor  is  that 
there  isn’t  enough  of  it. 
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i 

Editorially -- On  Post-War  Peace 


HE  first  months  of  1945 
have  seen  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  score  significant  vic¬ 
tories  on  all  the  battlefronts  of  the 
world.  Yet,  in  a  way,  these  months 
have  been  disappointing.  For  it  has 
become  clearer  and  clearer  with  each 
passing  day  that  we  are  not  to  have  a 
lasting  post-war  peace. 

The  great  nations  have  unmis¬ 
takably  pointed  out  that  they  will 
make  a  peace  treaty  that  will  prove 
to  be  in  every  iota  as  unfair  and  un¬ 
just  as  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Neither 
fear  of  vengeance  nor  belief  in 
Christian  precepts  seems  to  disturb 
them,  and  unhappily,  there  is  not  the 
least  thing  that  we  Catholic  college 
students  can  do  to  turn  them  from 
their  purpose. 

This  dreadful  condition,  however, 
is  no  worse  than  we  might  have  ex¬ 
pected.  A  leader  is  only  as  moral  as 
the  society  he  rules.  If  we  cannot 
convince  the  materialistic,  and  too 
often,  atheistic,  societies  of  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  Russia 
that  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
the  only  principles  upon  which  a 
permanent  peace  can  be  founded, 
how  can  we  expect  to  convince  the 
leaders,  who  are,  after  all,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  those  people  ? 

Until  the  United  States  is  the  home 
of  a  society  which  instinctively  up¬ 
holds  Christian  principles,  she  cannot 
help  but  be  involved  in  international 
injustice.  Until  the  peoples  of  the 
world  realize  that,  as  a  precept  of 


Christ,  justice  tempered  with  mercy 
is  the  only  key  to  a  permanent  peace, 
the  world  will  have  war. 

Take  the  United  States  today  as 
an  example.  Here,  people  have  gone 
through  two  wars  with  Germany 
within  twenty-five  years,  and  they 
are  weary  of  war.  Yet,  although  they 
have  seen  the  results  of  an  unfair 
peace,  they  are  ready,  even  eager,  to 
see  an  even  more  unjust  and  unmerci¬ 
ful  settlement  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  conflict.  Perhaps  they  are  dis¬ 
turbed  upon  occasion  by  the  fear  of 
vengeance  which  may  follow  such  a 
peace  treaty,  but  the  notion  that  such 
a  treaty  would  be  directly  opposed  to 
the  Christian  virtues  of  mercy  and 
justice  seems  to  bother  them  not  at 
all. 

Are  we  doomed,  then,  to  see  war 
after  war  steadily  smash  down  the 
structure  of  civilization  ?  Evidently 
we  are.  The  only  solution  to  the 
problem  seems  to  be  a  moral  revolu¬ 
tion,  a  revolution  which  would  return 
society  to  a  state  wherein  it  would 
act  according  to  Christian  principles 
because  those  principles,  laid  down 
by  God,  are  the  rules  whereby  man 
should  govern  his  life.  The  ruler  of 
such  a  society,  if  it  is  democratic 
(as  we  assume  it  will  be),  could  only 
act  within  the  bounds  set  down 
by  that  society.  Acts  contrary  to 
Christian  precepts  might  be  per¬ 
formed,  but  they  would  be  con¬ 
demned  by  the  people  as  a  whole. 
We  would  certainly  not  have  such  a 
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spectacle  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation  agreeing  that  the  action  was 
wise  and  laudable. 

You  may  ask  whether  such  a 
society  can  ever  be  brought  into 
existence.  If  civilization  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist,  such  a  society  must  be 
brought  into  existence.  Our  present 
social  philosophy  has  already  lived 
too  long,  and  if  its  hypocritical  life 
continues  much  longer,  terrible  con¬ 
sequences  are  bound  to  result. 

Bringing  into  existence  a  new  and 
God-fearing  society  will  be  a  difficult 
and  laborious  task,  for  such  a  society 
will  inevitably  provide  hardships  and 
discomforts  for  those  unused  to 
moral  discipline.  It  will  be  a  task 
for  strong  and  resolute  men,  for  men 
with  their  hearts  aflame  with  love 
for  God  and  His  creatures.  Every 
change  in  society  encounters  strong 
opposition,  but  this  change  will  have 
to  face  the  greatest  opponent  of  all — 
human  selfishness;  and  against  this 
only  God’s  grace  and  truly  ex¬ 
ceptional  leaders'  can  prevail. 

Those  who  institute  the  movement 
will  have  to  begin  at  the  very  bottom 
and  gradually,  carefully,  work  their 
way  upward.  Once  again  the  Church 
must  become  a  tremendously  social, 
as  well  as  religious,  organism.  As 
the  Christians  of  old,  its  members 
must  work  together,  take  their 
amusement  together,  and  pray  to¬ 
gether.  Catholics  must  realize  that 
they  are  truly  a  "Chosen  People,” 
that  they,  of  all  the  billions  in  the 
world,  possess  the  truth. 

When  the  Church  becomes  such 
a  closely-knit  organism,  she  will  be 
ready  to  convert  modern  civilization, 


even  as  the  early  Christian  Church 
was  able  to  convert  the  pagan  civi¬ 
lization  of  ancient  Rome.  The  sit¬ 
uation  of  the  Church  today  has  much 
in  common  with  the  situation  of  the 
early  Church.  Both  faced  hostile 
worlds;  both  realized  what  must  be 
done.  But  there  is  one  important 
difference,  the  ancient  Church  was  a 
closely  united  social  organism  ready 
to  fight  as  such;  the  modern  Church 
is  not. 

But  we  have  before  us  Christ’s 
words:  "I  am  with  you  all  days.” 
With  unfailing  confidence,  then,  we 
can  begin  our  task  of  making  the 
Church  once  more  become  what 
Christ  intended  it  to  be — the  whole 
life  of  its  members.  When  the 
Church  again  becomes  such  an  or¬ 
ganization,  she  will  be  well  advanced 
on  the  road  to  her  eventual  destina¬ 
tion — the  evangelization  of  mankind. 
The  accomplishment  of  that  end  can 
only  result  in  that  peace  and  security 
for  which  the  world  vainly  seeks  to¬ 
day.  The  road  we  must  travel  is  long 
indeed,  but  man  has  amply  proven 
in  thousands  of  situations  over  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  that  all  short  cuts 
lead  only  to  disaster.  — W.  J.  C. 

pros  xi 
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Keeping  In  Stylus 


( Continued  from  Inside  Front  Cover) 


Joseph  Breen,  who  bubbles  over  with  contagious  enthusiasm,  has  put 
word  into  practice  with  a  brief  story,  "Happy  Easter,’7  and  a  neat  account 
of  that  lost  aviatrix  whose  biography  is  stranger  than  any  that  could  be 
imagined  of  her.  We  like  the  way  Joe  writes,  and  we  expect  great  things 
of  him.  V  .  Eamon  McDonough,  of  B.C.  Intown,  is  back  again  with  two 
?ms.  He  is  the  same  young  man  whose  stories  in  the  Stylus  have  been 
ted  by  the  Catholic  Digest.  In  all  he  writes  there  is  a  sureness  that 
crow  to  greatness  under  humility  and  patience.  .  .  .  Our  quiet,  but 
very  cf^ep,  Leo  Linehan  has  contributed  an  unusual  article  on  that  fascinat¬ 
ing,  flea-size  photographic  stuff  called  micro  film.  I  Leo  gives  us  the  major 
facts  without  taking  them  too  seriously.  It’s  a  wonderful  job.  Leo  has  so 
many  topics  he  could  write  on,  he^doesn’t  know  where  to  begin.  .  .  .  Tony 
Laurano’s  article  on  the  late  Cardinal  O’Connell  has  dignity  and  character. 
It  reminds'  us  agaig>  of^jiow  great  out  Cardinal  was,  and  yet  how  much 
he  was  one  of  usgbis-rpots  being  all  in  Greater  Boston,  "sprung  from  the 
very  texture  of  OuC^ive's/’  .0.0.  .  Bill  Connolly,  sometimg^ditor  of  the 
left  behind  him  an  essay  ancban  editorial.  Read  them  to  find " 
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)e  Twomey  left  us  to 
defensdlof  hf/ country,  we-  felt *so  dejected  that  someone 
s^fd,  "Is  freedom  worth  it?"  Joe  Was  the  kind  of  a  fellow  who  read 
Aery  important  book  in  the  world.  He  was  so  conversant  with  books,  he’d 
rare  you.  His  article  on/  Saroyan,  thorough  and  mastered,  Is  only  an 
example  of  what  he  could  do.  .j  ;  Joe  Szlosek,  the  shy  Thomist  from  B.C. 
Intowf?,  has  reached  into  his  head-high  stack  of  notes  and  pulled  out  a 
very  fine  and  clear  introductory  article  on  Father  Hopkins.  .  Larry 
Giblin,  World  War  veteran  and  one  of  the  best-liked  guys  in  the  school, 
comes  over  the  counter  with  a  great  enthusiasm  for  Father  Tabb  done  out 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  one  of  his  former  buddies.  It’s  wonderful.  Give 
2  us  some  more,  Larry.  .  \  Gentle,  genial  and  rpodest  Anthony  Bruno,  who 
-  directs^the  classical  and  social  destinies  of  East  Boston,  has  given  this 
issue  his  appraisal  of  Father  Connolly’s  book  on  Francis  Thompson.  This 
review  is  very  clear  and  neat;  arid  we  like  it  much  better  than  the  equally 
enthusiastic  ones  that  appeard  in  Time  and  the  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature.  ...  All  the  drawings  in  this  number  ojfc^he  Stylus  are  by  our: 
own  Charlie  Phillips  who  haS-fflne  sense  of  character  and  line.  Charlie 
has  promised  us  an  article  on  how  he  does  .  And  you,  dear  studeiit  of 
Boston  College,  whoever  you  are,  how  about  an  article  from  YOU?  The 
Stylus  is  every  B.C.  student’s  literary  magazine,  and  your  name  over  some 
piece  of  writing  would  make  you  proud  of  yourself,  and  your  parents 
proud,  and  your  relatives,  and  your  pals,  and  especially,  .  .  . 
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